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Lot 683. Miracula Sanctz Dei Genitricis Mariex, et alia. XI.cent. Vel- 
lum. 261. 

Lot 688. Missale Romanum, XIV. cent. Vellum. English art, containing 
eight miniatures, and 280 richly illuminated initial letters, ornamented 
with grotesques. 291. 

Lot 721. Nicodemi Evangelium; Augustinus de Vita Christiana; Alter- 
catio Ecclesiw et Synagoge ; Alcuinus de Virtutibus et Vitiis. IX. cent. 
Vellum. 39). 

Lot 727. Northumbria (Roberto Dudleo, Duca di), Disegni ‘di Nave e nuova 
Maniera di Fortificatione. 1629. 511 

Lot 732. Hore Beate Marie Virginis, cum Officiis. XV.cent. Vellum. 

it. 108. 

Lot 740. Onosandri de Optimo Imperatore eligendo, &c.; Frontini Rei Mili- 
taris Libri. 347. 

Lot 744. Origenis Expositio de Epistola B. Pauli Apostoli ad Romanos tra- 
ducta a Rufino presbytero; Hieronymi Presbyteri Commentum super 
Epistolas S. Pauli ad Galathas, ad Titum, ad Ephesios et ad Philemonem. 
X. cent. Vellum. The style of the large illuminated initials shows this 
MS. to have been executed by Irish artists. 95/, 11s. 

Lot 748. Otloh Monachi Vita S. Wolfkangi Episcopi Ratisbonensis. 
XI. cent. Onvellum, 241. 3s. 

Lot 749. Ovidii Nasonis de Artibus Amoris Libellus ; de Remedio Amorum 
Libri duo; Medicata Facies; Culex; Elegie, et Nux. XV. cent. 
Vellum. 45/. 10s. 

Lot 751. Ovidii Nasonis Fasti; Tristia; Pontus; Ibis; Nux; Philomena; 
et Libri de Cueulo, de Pulice, de Medicamine Faciei, et de Medicamine 
Aurium. XV.cent. Vellum. 50. 10s. 

Lot 753. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoses. Beautifully written by an 
scribe. Vellum. 27/. 

t 754. Another Copy of the Metamorphoses. On paper. 111. 15s. 

1t 769. Passionale Sanctorum Martyrum. XI. cent. Vellum. 20/. 

1t 780. Persii, Flacci, Satire cum glossis. X. cent. Vellum. Said to 

contain some useful readings. 602. 

Lot 784. Petrarca (Francesco) Rime.—Canzoni distese del chiarissimo Poeta 
Dante Allighieri di Firenzi. XIV. cent. Vellum. This beautiful little 
volume, to our mind the gem of the whole collection, formerly belonged 
to the Abate Ughelli, the celebrated author of the “Italia Sacra.” It 
sold for 2507. i 

Lot 785. Petrarcha (Francesco) Trionfi, Sonetti, e Canzoni. XV. cent. 
Vellum. 78/. 

Lot 786. Another copy of the Trionfi. XV. cent. Vellum. 317. 10s. 

Lot 790. Petrarche, Francisci, Epistole. Said to be unpublished. 82. 8s. 

Lot 792. Petri Blesensis Epistole. XII.-XIIL cent. Vellum. 131. 

Lot 804. Platonis Timeus, interprete Chalcidio, cum ejusdem Commentario. 
XII. cent. Vellum. 87. 8s. 

Lot 806. Plinii Secundi Veronensis Liber Illustrium Virorum et Epistolaram 
libri viii. 1466. Vellum. 161. 

Lot 825. Portulano e Mappamondo. The Mappamondo contains both bemi- 
spheres; the other maps, the Mediterranean and Black Seas, with a 
portion of the coast of West Africa. On the last map is the inscription 
‘“‘Jouanne Oliva e Jouan Battaé Cauallini in Livorno, afio (1636 ?),” by 
whom they were probably executed. 

Lot 826. Portulano, a collection of fourteen charts, drawn and painted on 
vellum in gold and colours. 617. 

Lot 827. Portulano, a collection of seven very early and large maps, drawn 
shortly after the discovery of America; illuminated, on vellum, in gold 
and colours. On the last chart is written ‘ Joham Freire a fez era de 46.” 
This Joham Freire has not been identified. 917. 

Lot 833. Priscianus Major, Artis Grammatice, XI.-XII. cent. 12/7. 12s. 

Lot 840. Prndentii Clementis Opera cum Glossis. X. cent. Vellum. $67 

Lot 849. Quintus Curtius de Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni. XYV. cent. 
Vellum. 51. 

Lot 851. Rabani Mauri Liber super Hieromia. X.cent. Vellum. 221. 

Lot 860. Regimen Sanitatis, and other metrical tracts. XIV. cent. Vellum. 


Italian 


ot 


L 
Li 
L 


207. 10s. 
Lot 879. Romans de la Rose, commencé par Guillaume de Lorris et achevé 
par Jean de Meung dict Clopinel. XIV. cent. Vellum. 321. 


Lot 880. Another copy of the Roman de la Rose. XIV. cent. Vellum. 307. 
Lot 881. Rondeaulx en rime Francoise. XV.-XVI. cent. Vellum. 402 
Lot 891. Sacramentarium sive Rituale. IX. cent. Vellum. 431. 

Lot 920. Scoti, Michaelis, Magica, Arabicé cum interpretatione Latina, 

XVI. cent. Vellum. 107. 10s. 
Lot 981. Tasso, Torquato, Discorso della Virtu Femminile. XVI. cent. 
Paper. 181. 1s. é 

Lot 988. Testamentum Novum, Latiné. 12/7. 12s. 

Lot 1050. Virgilii Maronis neydos Libri XII. XIV. cent. Vellum. 287, 

Lot 1053. Vite Sanctorum, IX. cent. Vellum. 607. 

Lot 1130. Gregorii Nazianzeni Opuscula Varia Grecé. XII. cent. 317. 10s. 

Lot 1142. Leibnitii, Godefridi Gulielmi, Epistole Autographe LXXXIYV. 

ad J. A. Schmidt, Abbatem de Marienthal et Professorem Theologiz Helm- 
stadii, 1696-1707. 422. 

Newsparer Press Funp.—The first general meeting of the News- 
paper Press Fund was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Saturday 
afternoon, the chair being occupied by Hyde Clarke, Esq. The 
report of the Committee was read by the Secretary. It reminded 
the members that although the Society had been in existence only 
nine months, much had been done to establish it upon a firm basis. 
They refer with satisfaction to the list of presidents, vice- 
presidents, trustees, &c., whose names head the report, and whose 
acceptance of office has already been communicated to the members. 
They are: President—the Right Hon. Lord St. Leonards. Vice- 
Presidents—The Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, the Right Hon. Lord 
Campbell, James Wilson, Esq., M.P., and C. W. Dilke, jun., Esq. 
Trnstees—Herbert Ingram, Esq., M.P., and E. G. Salisbury, Esq., 
M.P. The list of members now includes 105 names. The baiance- 
sheet showed the amount of subscriptions received to be 981. 15s., and 
the amount of donations 38/. 8s., making a total of 137/.1s. The 
total expenditure was 67/. 7s. 10d.; leaving a balance in hand of 
691. 13s. 2d. Messrs. S. Carter Hall, Stirlmg Coyne, and Joseph 
Bee were unanimously elected to the Committee, and Mr. Edward 
Barrow was elected vice Mr. Macdermott. Mr. Matthew Cooke, 
Mr. D. Morier Evans, and Mr. James Lowe were elected auditors. 
The committee then recommended the adoption of the following new 
laws, which was unanimously agreed to : 

To add, after Rule III., ‘* That all persons who possessed at any former time 
the qualifications specified in Rule ITI., but who are not now eligible to become 
members of the association, and all persons having been members of the East 
India or Colonial Press, or who may have been engaged on English papers 
published abroad, shall be eligible as extra members of the Newspaper Press 
Fund; shall be elected in the same way as ordinary members; shall pay thé 
like admission-fee and subscriptions, and shall be entitled to vote upon all 
questions, but shall not be qualified to recommend members of the associations, or 
to be members of the committee, or to receive any relief from the members’ fund.” 

That there shall be two funds: one to consist of subscriptions and donations 
of members, and the contributions and donations of persons connected with the 
press and general literature, to be termed the “* Provident Fund ;” the other the 
contributions and donations of the public, to be termed the ‘* Benevolent Fund.” 

That the * Provident Fund” shall be applicable to the relief of members in 


necessitous circumstances, and the widows and orphans of members; such relief 


to have reference to the state of the funds of the association, to the age of the 
applicant, to the time the member has belonged to the association, and to all 
the circumstances of the case. 

That the ‘ Benevolent Fund”’ shall be applicable to the relief of the widows 
and orphans of persons connected with the press, whether members of this 
association or not; and also to the relief of such extraordinary cases of persons 
connected with the press, whether members of the association or not, as may 
from time te time arise, and which the committee may deem it expedient to 
entertain. 
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SCHEDEL ON FAITH. 
The Emancipation of Faith. By the late Henry Epwarp Scueper, 
M.D. Twovolumes. London: Triibner and Co. 
ener )PHERS AND THEOLOGIANS in England are so 
little disposed to diverge from the beaten track that this noble 
book will attract the attention neither of theologians nor philosophers. 
Bot it will quickly and strongly draw toward it that small band of 
pious thinkers to which the author himself belonged—men to whom 
the arrogant pedantries of the schools and the harsh dogmatisms of 
creed are alike distasteful. Corresponding to the Church of the 
Invisible, there has always been in the community another church, 
distinguished by no name and held together by no organisation, whose 
silent, mighty work it is to leaven and transfigure the churches of the 
visible. ‘The members of this church are not proselytisers ; they do 
not seek to be schismatie or heretical: their spirit is ever that of 
peace ; and the power they exert is through their saintliness, earnest- 
ness, elevation, and eatholicity. In truth remote from the peculiar 
action of sects and the battles of heterodoxy and orthodoxy, there isa 
large realm of thought and emotion which belongs both to philosophy 
and religion, but specially to neither. Into that realm the author of 
this book entered with the natural air of a king to conquer and to 
rule ; and what he regally gained is here with a regal generosity pre- 
sented. We never heard of Schedel’sname till these volumes came into 
our hands. But both by mind and character he must have towered 
far above the crowd. —~ 
Born in London rather more than fifty years ago, of a German 
father and an English mother, Henry Schedel went, when about 














twenty, as a student of medicine to Paris. Here he led a life 
of immense industry, the fruits of which by-and-by appeared in 
treatises on diseases of the skin, on hydropathy, and on other 
subjects. His genius was bold and discursive; his inquiries inde- 
fatigable. One of those rare natures that acquire with prodigious 
facility and retain with adamantine tenacity, speaking with equal ease 
the French, the English, and the German languages, he added to a 
vast erudition a no less vast acquaintance with the popular and the 
passing. Relief from the exhaustion of professional duty, from the 
monotony of scientific research, and from the pang of many private 
sorrows, he sought in travel. Paris was the centre of his studies and 
employments, but Italy, Germany, and England he had visited, some- 
times for scientific or other purposes prolonging the visit into a resi- 
dence of many months. Annually he accomplished a religious pil- 
grimage to Baden-Baden, where his wife is buried. In July, 1856, 
having sojourned at Baden-Baden and sundry other places, he arrived 
at Lucerne, with the project of scaling Mount Pilate. He set out to 
achieve this project one bright moonlight night. He was met by 
some labourers, who warned him that the road was dangerous, and 
advised him to take a guide. But, however unknown and perilous 
the path, a guide’s services he would never accept. He was nimble, 
muscular, and, partly from temperament, partly perhaps from weari- 
ness of life, and from overwhelming melancholy, he despised fear. Next 
day, the 28th of July, his body was found hideously mangled. Somuch was 
he possessed by the presentiment of sudden death that at Paris he always 
had a paper about him on which were written his name and adress, 
and a promise that whosoever should carry his body to his residence 
without depositing it at the Morgue should receive from his servant a 
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hundred francs. At the village of Hergiswil, on the margin of the lake, 
a brave one now tastes of the rest which had long been denied him. 
Much of Schedel’s latter years had been devoted to preparing 
the ‘* Emancipation of Faith.” He studied Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, 
an id the different diale cts of “India; he explored the systems of ancient 
and modern philosophy in all their heichts, depths, and divergences. 
The result of such enormous reading and of such painful thought i is 
something which is more easy to recommend than to describe. The 
ereat object of the book is to show that faith has an independent and 
*nvulnerab le existence. This is a thesis on which we have often 
yet which we have never endeavoured to demonstrate in 
Schedel’s fashion. His theory is, that 
from the beginning as the Almighty, and by consequence as the 
Inconceivable, and the primeval revelation having been from time to 
ime in stupendous modes renewed, the devout heart has to concern 
itself neither with the contradictions which appear in the universe 
nor with the results of the most daring physical and metaphysical 
investigations. He would, therefore, on ‘the one hand, neither allow 
science to encroach on the territory of faith, nor, on the other 
i], faith to interfere with the explorings and andacities of science. 
He ridicules the supposed necessity of vidicating the government of 
For what does the attempt to vindicate the government of God 
v? That facts of faith are facts of science; that the infinitely 
‘oneeivable is the fini ee conceivable. To such works as that of 
Paley on ** Natural Theology,” he would therefore object that they 
p either wr upererogatory or fallacious ; supererogatory, if they strive to 
s] r that de sign indicates a design r; fallacious if ‘from the presen 
e that the apparent contradictions in the universe 
lane 
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the side of faith. To the extent that its own liberty is ibridged 
science dishonestly undermines. It offers lip-service to faith while 
conspiring against its n ost Sacre dclaims. Hence an amount of insidious 
nfidelity in England little suspected by those who make no excursions 


i 
beyond the narrow cirele of their sect. When that smoulder 
oithirs to explosive force, and deso 


whose the fault ? 
their own infallibility higher than the infalli ‘ 
or ssly mistook the cardinal } asetbunes of a revelation. Perhaps the 
wide range of meanings into which Prot sstantism ican run here for 
nuch, Protestantism sometimes signifies the right of inquiry in the 
yroadest sense ; ht and duty of every man to find 
is religion in the Bible; sometimes, the dogma or dogmas which the 
Bible is supposed to promulgate; sometimes, the simple antagonism 
to Popery, and sometimes other things. Now, in the midst of these 
confusions and equivocations, the leading characteristics of a = la- 
ion have been wholly lost sight of. Apa irt from the natural and the 
supernatural, the orthodox and the heterodox, the divine reality of 
» Inconceivable remains. Admit this, and then, as regards autho- 
rity, one Church cannot arrogate any advantage over another. Go 
from the most preposterous U ltrs amont: inism to the most impatie nt, 
irreverent, inquisitional Rationalism, the abyss of the Inconceivable 
‘mains equally dark, equally vast. Behold the true reply to the 
pr etensions of the Roman Catholic Chard: this Church neither 
augments nor diminishes the sum of the Inconceivable. To 
map out fiom the general mass of the Inconceivable a score 
or two of incredibilities and call them mysteries, is to leave the 
sum of the Inconceivable unaffected. It would be absurd to 
recognise the mystery of mysteries — God, and yet bow down 
to as more astounding the my steries which a Church monopolises. 
Agreeing with the main idea and the main intention of 
Schedel’s book, admiring nuity, its modesty, its dignity, 
its impartiality y. its eharit cannot coneur with him 
Deity. The point has no 
‘sument; but it has an important 
ious question. The most invin- 
ism is the existence of the religious 
that there has been a primeval revelation, 
89: that it has at various seasons been renewed, granting that it 
be renewed in future ages whenever God seeth fit, we cannot 
of religious tradition has given 
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f om that in every case some kind 
birth to religious emotion. In every case the divine light may be 
needed, but the divine heat must have been there before it. Into 
terrible errors may the heat without the light lead; into the maddest 
excesses of crnelty and licentiousness. Those very errors and excesses 
prove its re: lity. To show that in this savage tribe or in that bar- 
wnt nation there is no adequ: ite conce ption of God, is to show 
nothing. An adequate conce P ‘tion of God is a mere impossibility : it 
woul 1} be tantamount to conceiving the Inconceivable. Is there, or is 
there not, the spontaneous yearning toward the Unseen in souls the 
most darkened and debased? If there is, the dim or delusive notions 
“’ccomp: wnying the ye: arning may be lamented; but it is poor rea- 
soning which would hold them as equiv: alent to the absence of the 


yearning itself. The religious sentiment can be fed with both good 


God having revealed himself 





food and bad food, with manna and with ville: Yet to deny its 
empire in the very centre of the human being would be to deny God’s 
throne in the very centre of the universe. U nless man could, by the 
natural and unaided ¢ development of the religious principle attain to 


the vague phantasy of powers hidden in creation beyond the reac h of 


the sensuous, he would be altogether incapable of religious growth. 
The temple is assuredly there, by whatsoev er presence it is afterwards 
to be filled and irradiated. 

This view confirms, instead of weakening, Schedel’s system. If 
the religious sentiment, even in its lowest forms, worships ex- 
ehuedly the unknown, though little disposed in its rude state to 
distinguish between the known and the unknown, the presump- 
tion is that the unknown is its peculiar province. Science is not 
the prerogative and mark of civilisation ; science is as old as faith. 
1 the older science is the more it is accurate, as trusting more to 

r misled by capricious classifications and by 
books made out of books. The mere presence of the religious senti- 
er, would not of itself be much; there must further be 
Schedel expresses an extreme dislike—mysticism. 
ntiment, and revelation, and faith, must be 
ecstacy. They who have held living and reverent commune with 
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the sublime ideas of those cifted thinkers, am ne whi 
Plotinus was the chief, are aware how stupendously sphere afte: 
S} in the progress toward perfection is depicted. Now these 
S} s are not alla dre am. Wherever thought, and imagination, 
and emotion are compl tely i j lentical, dreaming end It is because 
they are so rarely identical that we call him a dreamer who is richer 
in the things of God than i j has esea l 
Schedel’s attention, or ratl 1d ren } 
him i 1Cay ible of seeing it. f | rimordi 
phuos yphieal sy systems as acute, accurate, im] artial, mprehensiv 
and pop larly inte lligible as can anywhere be found. But his repug- 
> to the metay physic al and the mystical brings di i st 
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( ishes the emancipation of faith, it does not render faith mor 
living, which, in an age like this, is of such incomparably h 


im} Holding opinions kindred to those ot 
and of Joh n Stuart Mill and the rest, a conscientious though modest 
1 catholic champion of a Positive philosophy, he woul 


n build a celestial palace for his own 


ot his brethren beyond 
But reason can be ruler and architect n 
Treat as delusions the religious enthusiasm by which all men 
at certain seasonsare stirred, and - religious life in which a chosen 
perennially and ae > abide, and faith becomes altogether a del 
A writer, then, like John Stuart Mill, who lets faith alone and cle 
closely to his own province, is much more consistent than Schedel. 
ists—Mill, who is perhaps the ablest of them, not 
except d—commit the blunder of dragging the met uphysic: al into the 
logical, while treating the mets :physic ‘al as a foolish figment. W1 
hes y refute and ridicule as metaphysical absurdities are logical absur- 
dities of their own creating. Schedel presents us with a long extract 
the subject of Liberty and Necessity. Against cold Mate- 
rialists of the priestly stamp, against shallow Owenites, Mill has 
an easy triumph. But Mill being wholly a logician, though an 
e ee clever logician, has here uttered what the metaphysical 
t religious breast would equally revolt against as false 


the control, beyond the assaults of 
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ain and the 
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may be safely taken for granted that the logician as 
wae tical and false. In so saying we do 
i speak of an inevitable 


SO} 
Indeed it 
invariably 
not accuse him of evil intention ; we simply 
tendency. The logician discourseth of abstractions; he dealeth 
with abstractions alone. Now an abstraction has neither 
tence nor has it any relation to existence. It is a fright- 
ful ohastliness remote alike from the concrete and the ideal— 
with the latter of which it is often confounded. ‘The conerete and the 
ideal are so far from being foes that the ideal is always based on the con- 
crete. Metaphysics and religion j join in assuring us t! 


such is 


exis- 





not that we are the 
slaves of fate, or the playthings of chance, but that the essential 
nature of God implies necessary growth and development. Against 

this, Mill, approved by Schedel, arr ays subtle logical objections pre- 
posterously inapplicab le to a religious and metap shysical subject. 
Consider «a human being purely as a bundle of abstractions, and of 
course it is not difficult to imagine him acting in a thousand possib!: 

ways, just as Mill thinks that things may happen at random in other 
parts of the universe, though order prev ails in that part of the universe 
which is accessible to our observation. ‘The metaphysician, however, 
and the believer clinging to the Rock of Ages, reject this mad commo- 
tion of possibilities. They behold the human being as an organic 
individuality bound living links to a living creation; and in this 
living creation they > a vast range of chaotic and unre 

claimed te rritory, “where, amid countless phantoms, Hazard is the 
insane and solitary king. We may turn the weapons of the logicians 
against themselves. Where everythi ing is possib sle, nothing is possible e; 
and the hand that could not reclaim a chaos could not be strong 
enough to keep the chaos from bursting in on the cosmos. It is not 
willingly that we enter this logical desert; but Mull has 
a great name, and being followed by Schedel as an indis 

putable authority, it is right to show that the foremost of tne 
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Positivists is always too acute to be profound, and that, from 
his lack of the intuitional, the impulsive, the imaginative, he can 
have no pregnant speech touching that empyrean where angels and 
gels must bear us on their mighty wings. 

‘last grand word on metaphysics proper was uttered by 
Schelling who, according to Schedel himself, was after the widest 
and most courageous sweep of transcendentalism obliged to 
kneel down at the feet of Boehme. Nothing could have more 
convincingly Proved the genius of Schelling. It is ever the 
instinct of genius to worship, and the more original it is the 
more it is disposed to believe that its divinest ideas have been better 











expressed than it can express them. In repeating, in reproducing 
Boehme, Schelling 1 
physician what the other poured forth as a mystic. Just so much as 
is the superior ity of the mystic over the metaphysician is oe 
superiority of the metaph yhysician over the logician; and still nearer t 
God than the mystic who can breathe his « .doring s thought is the mystic 
who cannot breathe his crowding ecstasies even as the sweetest music 


-etained his originality. Hee xpounded as a meta- 
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and the richest poetry are the music and the poetry of our dreams. 
To him there is no inconceivable to whom there is no ineffable, and 
in every man the extent of the ineffable is the measure of 


the inconceivable. The introductory verses to the Gospel 
of Saint John among o 





holy and sg uggestive meanings 


have also this — that if there is a Word there is als a W ord- 
7 y 1 | 
less, and that the Wordless is to the Word as the ocean to the foun- 


tain. 


} . . . ° 
Deeply as we are penetrated Dy the sienifie ance oft mysticism, 





e . 1 . 0 . 7 
we wish to avoid all mystical cant. False mystics abound. and 





when we have entered into converse with them, we have dis- 
covered that in their heart they were either visionaries or 
Rationalists. But at the risk of being confounded with the 
false mystics we emphatically proclaim that we see no way out of 
existing apathy and embroilment except through mysticism. That 
primeval revelation on which Schedel insists conti nually tends to 
degenerate into the formally traditional ; and the formally tt raditional 
is as bad as the frigidly logical. As God is the mystery of mysteries 


so the miracle of miracles is God’s de 
Whatever revelations may 











‘stream down from age to age, 
unless God by what is called grace unvei himeel “to the glad and 
grateful heart of t iever ! i i 









makes every other revelation fy 
"a ; 9 
of God withina man? Yet evermore 








for obstreperous testimonies to What we have the witness r 
down in our own nature? We the battle of faith then with 





different weapons from those of | S hedel, and as we conceive with 
more potent weapons. ‘The scoffer and the sceptic we do not mect 
with a host of evidences : we point to men’s symp: ithy with the unse 





to the treasures of love, of heroism, and of devot ion in bis boson 
We do 10t say i 
a series of } historicz il revel: 


too literally interpreted, the 


that man h these thines in his boso oh 
hat man has these things in his bosom through 





ons, but that, if spiritually poe not 
hi storical revelations must be true because 
these things are in man’s bosom—in the bosom even of the scoffer and 
the sceptic. The God of the past must be the God of the present, and 
we must be able to trace him in the past by harmonies, vitalities, 
inspirations common to the present a d the past. The God of the 











ic 
past is so dead to mankind because th ey Ww vil not permit their Yr spiri 
to throb to the throbbings of his spirit * ‘now. The contest is really— 
and that is the misfortune—between the faith of the l the 


ast an 


pas e 
science of the present. Science marc hes ; faith stands still, or r: ith e 

k. It is not therefore science which defeats faith ; it is fi Lith 
which defeats itself. The multitude and their ] leaders in these day 

seem to think that faith ez annot mare h without going in a latitudin 
direction ; to prevent it from marching they tell it that it is sick, and 
tie it to the bed of the lena: But if faith is earnest it can never be 
latitudinarian ; so that those who tie faith to the invalid’s bed confess 


that they are not earnest the ae lves. To create earnestness, after we 


goes bs ic 


arian 





have raised up faith from the bed of the invalid, our appeal must be to 
the conscience and consciousness of the individual. It is thus that 
every reformation has begun. Once thoroughly roused, the com- 
munity will not stop to concern itself with the quarrel between 
science or faith, or to inquire whether there is a quarrel. We urg 
those who are afraid of geology to read Schedel’s book, thoug 
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without reference either to science or faith, the work amply merits 
perusal for its own sake. But we foresee at no distant time a 
religious upheaval and a religious overflow, when the respective 
excellences of faith and science will not for an instant be regarded. 
Science is a small affair compared to re ligion; and if science has not 
been able to slay poetry, ought religion, which is so much diviner 
than poetry, to dread its attacks? It dreads them not, however ye, 
its timid or hollow friends, may dread. The world’s despair is the 
world’s salvation; the world’s darkness is the season of God's 
shining. The primeval revelation speaking by the mouth of 
prophets and apostles is about to be renewed; and the Inner Reve- 

lation, speaking b 'V the grace of God, is, as in long- vanished centurie s. 
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nourishing in thousands of hearts the j joyous presentiment of society’s 

holy ransformation. How poor to such hearts seems all this noisy 
jargon about faith and scie .. They turn away from it to breathe 
a childlike prayer to their Fat ther in Heaven, or to heal the sick, 
to relieve the needy, and to console the suffering on earth. Let us 
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go and do likewise. ATTIicus, 





THE ART OF DINING. 

The Hand-book of Dining, or HZ 1 to Dine, Theoretically, ah pea 
and Theoretically considered, Based chiefly upon the “* Physiolog: 
Gott” of Brillat-Savarin. By Lronazp Francis Simrson. Lor on: 
Cami: pp. 244 

Hints for the Table, or the Economy of Good Living; with a Fe 
Words on Wines. London: Kent and Co. pp. 184. 

O ANY ONE NOT ACCUSTOMED to the pertinacity and 
seriousness with which any subject that chances to find its way 
to the surface is debated in England, the correspondence on the great 
dinner question, and the articles which were evoked by that contro- 
versy must have been a phenomenon not easy to be accounted for 

That the entire English press, led on by what is justly termed the 

leading organ of public opinion, should busy itself as to whether a 

turbot and haunch of mutton are proper food for a gentleman, and 

whether it is better to serve the dishes entire or otherwise, with many 
issues of minor importance affecting table-cloths, Parian statuettes, 
noss-roses, and melons, is a fact somewhat remarkable to those who 

:ave not studied the gravity of purpose with which an Englishma: 

addresses himself to the task’ o f blowing soap-bubbles. That there is 

necessarily a dull season of the journa enn year, and that those whose 
province it is to make up the daily tale ‘of bricks are occa ionally 

fain to substitute a little chaif for good straw, is not suflicient t 

account for the fact. Such questions as, How to live on three hun- 

dred a year? whether water-carts ought to lay the dust of West- 
minster? how far the poner to the waiter is justifiable? or ught 

nursemaids to flirt with the Grenadier Guards ?—would be offered i 

vain for discussion, and ** Habitans in Sicco,” “ §. G. O,” and ** ashe b 

Omnium,” might write their pens to the stumps were it not that 

there exist a real craving for such subjects, and a real taste for 

discussing them. The fact is that t} | 
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here is at 1 almost universal fondnes: 
1g ourselves about our neighbours’ affairs, and indulging i 
ynfidences as to our 


( ( The man who cares not! 
ut the intentions of the Emperor of Russia or the peo- 

lings of a diplomatic congress, will sit at the window all day 
count the rush-bottom chairs and painted washstands which a removal 
‘xt door exposes to his scrutiny, Perhaps your real man of business 
is the most fond of this kind of trifling; for your idler by profession 
soon grows nice in his choice of frivolities, and is not to be diverts 
‘se of killing time by any chance matter that oun es 
1ought by some that when these trivial s ) 
irted in the Times, there are men > task it is to sit _ some 
orner of the office and feed the ebat e with the contributions 
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( Re: iders,” and the like. WwW e do not believe it. It is 
our belief, on the contrary, that when anything of this kind turns up, 





he correspondents who spring up ‘myr iad-he vaded, a very small por- 
tion of whose lucubrations find their way to the printer, and a very 
eae: - basket of the sub-editor, are real i 
mere love of dealing with such top 
ve that they have someth! ng of value 
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ind vecause tney r 
il npar 43 
Now, we do not mean to deny that a considerable amount of useful 
matter was Ae duced by the debate on the dinner question; and if 
© abies i, Sat uct th; Ras | sul 
some scandal was created by the fact that it jostled i in the columns of 
he Times with a number of heart-rending facts connected w 
destitution of the homeless poc r, that must t be regarded as an ac 
involving rather a question of tact and taste on the part of the su 
«ditor than anything el 
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Ise. No doubt it was not a ‘particularly new 
complaint that dinners and dinner-giving are not quite so well under- 
stood in this country as they might be, a nd that there is an adh 
to one routine form, which proceeds Z irtl ly from indifference about 
the matter, and partly from ignorance. ‘These evils are, however, not 
to be written down by any other process than that slowly correctiv« 
one by which all matters of t in the end adjusted—the educa- 
tional one. It is to be umed that the reason why turbot 
and saddle of mutton form the staple of a London dinner in 
the neighbourhood of Bedford-square is because the inhabitants 

learnt fr m their experience that 
there is any better way of dining within their reach. They ordex 
ll the writing in the world, 


esion 




















of that locality have not 





these things because thev like them, and al 
let it contain ever so charm ing descriptions of diners a la Russ: 
entrées, and the “four fundamental sauces,” will not convert thes: 
gastronomic heathens until their own palates have convinced them 
that there are other things in the market than the two stock dishes we 
have mention ed, G.H. M. may disyuiet himself in vain, and go on 














writing about his mode of co king potatoes to all eternity; but t until 
chance or good fortune shall lead some members of that beni ighted 







sto U pper Berkeley-street, or until young Hopeful from Blooms- 
bury shall find his way to the gilded salons of the Café de Paris ot 
Philippe’s, nothing will be done to mend matters. The fact is, that 
we are improving fast in all matters of taste, and in this among many 
others. Since 1851, our strides on all xsthetical points have been 
prodigious. Nationally, we dress better, build handsomer houses, 
and dine better than we did eight years ago, and the reason is simp!) 
that we are coming to know better what is in good taste. Take the 
squares themselves. Are they more perfect in an architectural poin 
view than their inhabitants are in mattersof taste? Would any first-ra 
modern architect called upon to design a cheerful and convenient place 
for habitation fix upon suchacontrivance as aquadrilater al arrangeme: 
of dingy brick houses, each the very twin of its neighbour, “with a 
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It is by nox n indifferent 1 ucking a pheasant too 
soon. our has shown that those whi ive been left in the 





feathers had a finer flavour than those plucked, either se the contact of the 
air neutralises some portion of the aroma, or ortion of the juices 
destine d to nourish the feathers is absorbed. Thus prepared, it has to be stuffed. 
This is done as follows: Take bone them, and clear them so as t 
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writing his “ History of the Principal | States 
Peace “of Utrecht,” consulted a transe ript of the memoirs ; and Lord 
Stanhope, when writing his “‘ History of England,” had access to Sir 
Walter Scott’s copy; ‘but it is obvious that in such works the 
authors could not enter into the more minute and circumstantial 
details given in the memoirs.” These are now printed under the 
joint superintendence of Mr. Macknight and Mr. Laing, from the 


of Europe from the 





original manuscript, with Sir Walter Scott’s annotations, as they 
app in the transc ript at Abbotsford, while, to make the work more 
complete, Sir Walter Scott’s life of the author is prefixed. The 


Abbotstord Club, who 
osslyn, the owner of the 


whole comes out under tbe auspices | of the 


have obtained the consent of the Earl of R 


« nal MS., to its pul blication as one of the books of the elub. 
Such are the circumstances which have led to the publication of the 


present volu 








Jobn, Masts Sinclair, was the eldest son of Hen seven 
Lord Sinclair, and was born on the 5th of December, 1683. Of his 
early life nothing is known further than that he received a good 
education, entered the army, and held a lieutenant’s commis In 


: : ‘ ; tree Be : = : : 
Preston’s regiment under the Duke of Marlborough. After the 




















batt! Wynendale, an officer in the same regiment with Sinclair, 
Er on Hugh Schaw, accused him of COW rdic e in having sto iy | 
‘ during the action; in consequence of which Sinclair challenged 
Schaw, and a meeting took > early in February, 1707-8, in which, 
é a few pass sin swor as broken and Schaw’s bent. 
while, however, the latter was mortally led. After this event 
Ca Ll ] ind Schaw, of f the Royals, 1 ts have 
ness in th | throug] breast 

ag t which his brot s sword was | called 
the Captain to account at the head of his regiment on the 15th of 
Fel iy d « led by pulling out ap stol and shooting hi: m dead on 
t ot, Schaw’s hand being at the same time laid on his own pistol 
whether for attack or defence is not known. For this act the Master 
\ ed ) a -martial in Si sptember, 1708, and sentenced to 
( in aceo with the ninete ety article of war; but, in con- 
i n of the great provocation he had received, he was recom- 

I 1 by the court to t () wort mercy. The Queen’s Council, 
| ver, upon the matter being brought before them, pronounced 
I onilty of wil urde ind so determined = Sir John Schaw. 
ot ( enock, eldest ther of the decease Lint e pi ursuit of Sinclair, 
that the latter would have inevital en a according to his 
sentence, had he not escaped out of the British camp into the 
Pru ssian dominions. ‘This is said not to have been without Marl- 
bo ouah’s conniven ’e. How long he remained in exile is not stated, 
but we are a rmed that ‘‘ notwithstanding the repeated instances of 


Si I John 


pardon upon th Fate 


Schaw, the Maat or of Sinclair at lenoth obtained the Queen's 
y administration coming into power in 1712.” 
Sinclair now remained at the of Dysart 
the Queen’s death in 1714, he engaged, “rather it would 
honour than any hearty liking to the 
ion that broke out in the following year. 
Sinclair, the two leaders of the insurrection, 
any hearty sympathy from the beginning, 
wonder, therefore, that things went badly with 
Faults there were on both sides, but ‘“ making 
allowance,” as Sir Walter Scott says, “for the prejudice 
‘ the Master of Sinclair, it is impossible not 
to concur with him in thinking that the whole management of 
Mar, from the beginning to the end of the insurrection, was 
ighly blameworthy.” In consequence of this mismanagement, 
inclair together with Huntley placed themselves at the head of the 
among the insurgents who were for making peace with the 
ment. Then came the battle of Sheriffmuir, in which Sinclair 
strongly suspected of having betrayed the common cause. ‘* Accord- 
to the best accounts of that’ singular engagement,” says Sir 
alter Scott, ‘‘ had the cavalry which Sinclair commanded supported 
charge of the Highlanders, all the left wing of Argyle’s army 
t Hence, perhaps, the popular old song hath 


family seat in Fife, until 
when 
e from a prine iple of 
scheme, In the insurrect 
b ‘tween Mar 
there was neve 
nd it is no 


and 


t enterprist . 
every 
nd vehemence of 


Ee i 


yvern 
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ed it 


t have been cut off. 
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Huntley and Sinclair 
They baith played the tinc! 
With consciences black 


ail 


asacraw, man 


On the failure of the enterprise Sinclair made Strath- 
bogie, and thence to Orkney, where, seizing a vessel, he escaped 
some of his companions in misfortune to the Continent. 

Sinclair, for his share in the insurrection or rebellion of 1715, was 
#ttainted and remained abroad until 1726, when he obtained a pardon 
for his life, but without any reversal of his attainder. He resided at 
I 


his way to 
with 


dysart until his death, seldom coming to Edinburgh, and when he 
did, always armed and well attended, as if he feared the vengeance of 
the Schaws or some other enemies. The Master of Sinclair was 
twice married, but left behind him no issue. He died on the 2nd of 
November, 1750, and will be chiefly remembered as the author of 
these > memoirs, which are “written with great talent and peculiar 
satirical energy,” offering, says Sir Walter Scott, “a precious treat to 
the lovers of historical scandal.” ‘This, however, is not their only 
recommendation; for they give occasionally a very graphic account of 
events as they occurred ds uily, sometimes ‘small and sometimes great, 


which enables the reader to realise at once the exact state of affairs 
in the rebel army. Thus, his account of the battle of Sheriffmuir is 
the most complete and circumstantial account of that action ever 














written ; an action in which the peculiar tactics of the Highlanders, 
when opposed to regular troops, appear to greater advantage than in 
any other contest of the kind on record—when “in four minutes 
2,000 Highlanders, with the loss of only 25 men, defeated in open 


field, and without advantage of ground on either side, 
an equal, if mot superior number of the tried veterans 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s — wars.” The Master of 


leanings are 
{ tell us that 
thing possible had he not witnessed it. 
Roy was present. 
the memoirs, but we have to join with the editor in regretting “ that no 
description of his character ‘and peculia rities is to be found : 
graphic and forcible sketches given by the Master.” 
duet, both in the battle of Sheriffmuir and elsewh 
of what was called the * Grumbling Club,” am« 
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he could never have believed such a 
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between the works in which the spirit 
n civilisation respectively finds expression, 


consists in-the extent to which the former are inspired by the sentiment 
of ideal beauty, while the formative principle of the latter is utility. 
Every specimen of ancient manufacture is certain to be elegant ; the 
modern, if not actually commodious, are at least intended for and 


purchased as such. Not, indeed, that ancient work is always ill- 

adapted to subserve purposes of aay, or that allmodern manufacturers 
are incapable of producing beautiful objects. But it is obvious that 
the antique workman’s principal om has been the production of a work 
of art, while, with the modern, ornament is but the supplementary 
charm that may serve to distinguish his manufacture trom that of 
his competitors, or pique the acquisitiveness of a hesitating purchaser. 
Nay, it 1s very doubtful how much of even such regard as 1s actually 
pi aid to be: wuty would subsist were it not for the stimulus of the antig jue 
models. Many sound reasons might easily be adduced in expli pation 
of this remarkable diversity of ideal, such as the distinctions of race, 

the varieties of climate, and the exquisite perfection which might 

almost excuse the belief of the ancients having exhausted the possi- 
bilities of excellence. But a profounder cause lies at the root of the 
matter. Anti jue civilisation is the expression of man’s satisfaction ; 
the modern, of his dissatisfaction with the world as he finds it. ** Let us 
make ourselves comfortable,” sums » the whole duty of man as con- 
ceived by ancient Greece and Rome. ‘ Here we have no abiding 
place,” was the creed of our forefat he srs’ Europe, and is still the cant 
of our own. Now, when a man is content with himself, and unde- 
sirous of material change in his situation, his energies find a vent in 
embellishing the latter; in other words, he cultivates the fine arts. 
Just as a retired merchant is more anxious to find a secure than a 
gainful investment for his wealth, while he is intent on laying out his 
grounds artistically, and subscribes to the Art Union, even so 
ancient society, once organised on a firm basis, did little or nothing to 
extend man’s knowledge, his control over the resources of nature, or 
even his material comforts, but surrounded him to a degree never 
since equalled with ornament, refinement, and elegance. Good 
housewives, who contemplate the ancient furniture and articles of 
domestic economy engr: aved in Smith’s Dictionary, will certainly think 
improvement in a utilitarian direction very practicable, and even 

imperatively demanded. Yet none such was made, and the utter 
ea, “A of invention and scientific inquiry, from the age of the 
Ptolemies onward, shows that the fabric of civilisation was deemed 
complete, and such as nothing remained but to adorn. 

On the other hand, the gloomy architecture, the comfortless furni- 
ture, the e grotesque art, and the ascetic ideals of the middle ages bear 
eloquent witness to a pervading disgust with the world, and an utter 
despair of ever making anything out of it. The brief revulsion of 
the Renaissance has passed away as violent reactions must, and left 
us in a somewhat anomalous position. Cant as we may and do, we do 
not, like our medizval ancestors, really abhor a world not too bad for 
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Provideace to have watched over for many thousand years. On the 
other hand, we are not, like the ancients, so content with our progress 
in the essentials of civilisation as to devote our whole attention to the 
adornment and refinement of our acquisitions. We are continually 
aiming at advance—a disposition which, powerfully stimulative of 
invention, excludes the serenity of mind requisite for artistic per- 
fection. When, some day, the really unattainable limits of comfort 
and material prosperity shall seem to have been reached, a change 
will come over the spirit of man’s dream, the Useful, without loss, but 
also without further development, of its essential characteristics will 
gradually pass into the Beautiful, and our civilisation thus fulfil its 
perfect cycle ere it yield to an anarchy to be succeeded in its turn by 
yet higher and nobler developments of humanity. 

" The distinction we have been enforcing could hardly be more 
appropriately illustrated than by carrying the magnificent volume, 
whose title we have placed at the head of this article, into any modern 
jeweller’s shop. The latter would present a dazzling array of gems 
cut, polished, and set with extraordinary mechanical skill; the jewels 
depicted by the latter are principaliy valuable as media for the display 
of artistic beauty. We are satisfied to put our gems to the obvious 
use (if use it can be called) of display; the ancients were not content 
till the lifeless stone had become the interpreter of thought. Much 
of the elaboration bestowed by them on precious stones was, doubt- 
less, owing to the use of these as seals, and the vast importance of 
the seal at an age when, cursive characters being unused, every one’s 
handwriting was pretty nearly alike. The seal, in fact, served them 
as a signature and a lock, a safeguard against theft and forgery at 
once, the guardian of family secrets, the verification of testimony, 
and the pledge of obligation. It is not surprising, then, that it should 
have been invested with an all but sacred character, that it should 
have constituted a badge of gentility among the Romans, and the 
veneration naturally paid to the family signet (corresponding to that 
with which an English nobleman regards his escutcheon) should have 
engendered a state of feeling that considered every stone adapted for 
the artist’s purpose as well deserving the most refined exercise of his 
art. So much of this feeling survives among ourselves as to render 
the execution of public seals a matter of importance, but our com- 
parative disregard is evinced as well by the slovenly execution and 
unartistic character of our private signets as by the fact that a device 
rarely becomes hereditary, and is still more unfrequently wrought on 

a stone of any value. 

This decadence of the art of gem-engraving must be accounted for 
on the same principle as the corresponding phenomenon in the case of 
sculpture, with which it stands or falls. It cannot be denied that, 
whatever the merit of particular works, sculpture as an art occupies a 
most insignificant position among us compared to that which it held 
with the ancients. A brief inspection of any collection of engravings 
after ancient gems will show why gem-cutting must necessarily par- 
take of the fortunes of the statuaria ars. Assuming the genuineness 
of the gems here delineated—a question on which we will not here 
enter—it would seem that they are so many copies of ancient sculptures 
or paintings treated in a statuesque manner. ‘This will appear 
probable if we consider that the art not having been much developed 
among the Greeks, they must have been executed at Rome during the 
time of the Empire, a period when artistic genius was (but for the 
brief revival under Hadrian) at a low ebb. Yet so exquisite is not 
merely the technical execution, but the actual conception of most of 
them, that, did they offer original compositions, we should be obliged 
to conclude that not only did a vast amonnt of most refined and 
delicate genius exist in those prosaic times, but that it wilfully confined 
itself to the humblest branch of art. Each of these propositions 
involves a psychological impossibility ; exquisite appreciation of form 
would have chastened the turgidity of contemporary literature; the 
inspired hand apt at the elaboration of cameos, could and would have 
aspired to the sublimities of marble. It ensues that these gems have 
preserved us an epitome of Greek art, saved by transference to 
a material whose hardness renders destruction difficult, while its 
intrinsic value happily enlists the cupidity of man in the cause of its 
preservation. 

_ With regard to the particular book before us, its design and execu- 
tion are alike commendable. There is, in the first place, an essay on 
ancient gem-engraving, solidly if not brilliantly written, and bringing 
together all the attainable information on the subject. Then follow 
the plates, each containing photographic fac-similes of several gems, 
and accompanied with illustrative letter-press. The execution of the 
photographs is generally admirable, the stone being reproduced, not 
merely with strict fidelity, but with a refinement of delineation fully 
rendering the exquisite contour of the original. There are no blots, 
stains, or blurs, and few instances of darkened hue or exaggerated 
outline, In fact, the purchaser may almost pride himself upon pos- 
sessing a duplicate of the original collection. The attendant letter- 
press consists exclusively of translated passages from the ancient 
poets, expounding the mythological subjects selected by the artists. 
This is probably the best method of illustration that could have been 
adopted, nor, considering the likelihood of the book becoming a 
drawing-room ornament, was it desirable to offer these passages in 
the original. It is to be lamented, however, that, translation from the 
antique having ceased to be fashionable just as the antique spirit was 
beginning to be comprehended, it has rarely been possible to find any 
versions whose tone and spirit are not at utter variance with the 
classic severity of the works of art they illustrate. 
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MR. GARNETT’S ESSAYS. 

The Philological Essays of the late Rev. Richard Garnett, of the British 
Museum. Edited by his Son, London: Williams and Norgat 
pp. xvi. 342. 

Whe - CRITIC’S TASK is considerably simplified when the work 


he professes to review has, in some shape or other, already 


been long before the public. In the case of essays reprinted from 
the original media of publication, the mere circumstance of repro- 
duction will generally warrant him in assigning a certain value to 


the work, and will at all events enable him to dispense with the stri 
examination properly bestowed upon quite new-fledged candidates fi 
public approval. In the present instance, the essays now for the first 
time published in a collected form have long been accessible to most 


of those interested in the science of which they treat, all having made 


their first appearance either in the Quarterly Review, which every one 
reads, or in that special organ of linguists, the Transactions of the 
Philological Society. We shall, therefore, be content with offering 


brief characterisation of these writings themselves, and some accout 


of the author, whose destiny it has hitherto been to be much less 
known than his works. 

It appears from the memoir prefixed by the editor, that the late 

tev. Richard Garnett was a native of Yorkshire, a county fertile in 
original minds and eminent men. His father, a manufacturer ot 
paper, designing him for the pursuits of foreign commerce, placed 
him with an Italian teacher at Leeds, where the foundation of his 
acquaintance with languages and literature was laid. So deeply, 
indeed, did he drink of the Pierian spring, that a life of business 
proved intolerable, and, after a few years’ experience of its restraints, 
he adopted the resolution of discarding all prospect of affluence, and 
educating himself for the Church. For four years he persevered with 
patient heroism, prosecuting his lonely studies in spite of every 
discouragement, and earning his bread the meanwhile by the ungrateful! 
labour of teaching at a country school. It was his determination 
never to assume the responsibilities of the clerical office until he 
should feel himself eminently qualified to discharge them—the success 
and the sincerity of his purpose were alike evinced by the verdict of 
his examiner, that no candidate of equal qualifications had ever come 
before him. From the period of his ordination the outward story of 
his life is summed up in two curacies, two small livings, a mastership 
at a grammar school, a vicarage in Lichfield Cathedral, and finally a 
librarianship in the British Museum, where he continued till his 
death in 1850. Of his intellectual life the essays before us are thé 
offspring and the witnesses. 

And truly their witness is most eloquent. Their full merits can 
perhaps, be only appreciated by the philologer, but none can read 
them without recognising a depth and breadth of mental culture 
rare indeed in this age of sciolists and smatterers. Not merely is th 
writer’s acquaintance with his subject most thorough and profound, 
not merely are his views fortified by a comprehensive induction from 
almost every spoken language, from Sanserit to the speech of ‘Tonga- 
taboo, but the amount of illustration from elegant literature is quite 
equal to what might have been expected from a professed votary o/ 
the belles lettres. This mental many-sidedness, this flexibility o1 
intellect, this power of reconciling apparent incompatibilities, is 
perhaps the secret of Mr. Garnett’s extraordinary success. Seldom 
do we find so harmonious a union of intense speculation with scrupulous 
regard for probability. In dealing with matters of fact, no one can 
be more accurately precise and anxiously demonstrative. In theor 
few writers have been more wisely bold. As examples of the firs 
merit, we may refer to the articles on English dialects, and on the lan- 
guages of the British Islands. As instances of the latter, we may 
mention the review of Prichard, and the papers on the Relative 
Import of Language, and the Origin and Analysis of the Verb, which 
no one new to philological research will consult without finding his 
ideas of the nature of language undergo very considerable modifica- 
tion. The essays on the Genitive Case, the Origin of the Augment, &c., 
are also highly important. In fact there are few philological 
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question untouched in these papers, an adequate notice of which 
would need a disquisition too long and too abstruse for our reacers 
and for ourselves. 

On the whole we are inclined to agree with Dr. Latham that these 


1? 
Oo 


essays are about the most valuable contribution made to philology 
and ethnology during the century, that is, by any Englishman. 
Dr. Latham omits the qualifying clause ; his bias is pardonable, but 
does not Bias himself whisper «ns «ya»? It would be as unjust to 
overlook the vast merits of Continental philologists as to disguise t! 
fact that this volume does not in all respects express the latest results 
of scientific research. The reason is not far to seek—nine years have 
elapsed since the composition of the last essay, and not one page has 
enjoyed the final revision of the author. It must be recollected that 
if philology be now further advanced than in his days, the me 

is in large measure due to him and a few contemporaries. 
was their task and glory to raise philology from an 
to a scientific pursuit. ‘hey found it infested with glossarians 
firmly persuaded that Russian was a mixture of Italian and 
German, and Icelandic and Breton pretty much the same thing. 
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It is owing to them if Irish be now only identified with Phe- 
nician in the wilds of Connemara; and if the extraction of 
Greek from Hebrew require the ignorant intrepidity of a very popuk 


preacher, 
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AN AMERICAN POET. 


Ange: a Poem in Three Books. 
late Pastor of the First Reformed Dutch Church, Newark, 


Lhe Guardian By James Scort, 
D.D., 
N.J. 


New York 
IIS POEM is 


: Appleton and Co. 
ryt the work of a highly respectable man, and of very 
I considerable genius, recently deceased. It seems to have been 
the darling of his heart and the magnum opus of his life. Since his 
death it has been published for, we understand, the benefit of his 
family. In these circumstances it may seem to require critical in- 
lulge It is not, however, on any such beggarly ground that we 
nture to recommend it to our readers. Imperfect in some respects, 
in parts mystical and exaggerated, it contains as much real poetry 
ything we have rec ntly read from the American press. It is 
fre ligion 1s fer vour, of warm, childlike sensibility, and of beautiful 





Its aut! 1or seems to have been fascinated above most men by 
t] irit-world, “a his thoughts and feelings tend instinctively 
rds that 


Land of Souls beyond the sable shore, 


ich he is now himself a denizen. 


The poem is a long dream of 
Heaven, the scenery which it describes is deeply coloured by 


although the 
f the woods and cataracts of America, Its general object is to 
e and illustrate the doctrine of the ministration of angels, taught 
ly Writ in such texts as “ Are they not all ministering spirits 


for them who shall be heirs of salvation ?” and 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
» the burden of his song. 


rth to minister 


He pry ve his 








1d the se W yrds 








In no way can wi ler the “ Guardian Angel” a well-con- 
d poem. It is a succession of beautiful visions strung on the 
slightest possible thread of story. But many of the passages and 


hts contained in it sts amp a genuine poetic mind—a mind which 


elights always to soar in lofty ether, alth: ugh occasionally it becomes 


st in the clouds. 


‘ 
We must give a few extracts which shall speak for themselves : 





things mosi fair ranch, spray, and leaf, and all thei 








est in nature nois odorous blooms, 
ireads 0 J e Glad of their dewy baptism, silent grow. 
ce, retre it as the dreams On earth there is no sound when souls are 
pers. Thought makes pilgrimages born 
’ | To God. In silence awful and profound 
throu in ! ; and light, Spirits he cleanseth, black, engrained in 
xt swiftest, jo ant. Trees, | sin. 


The wheel of Providence, so high and vast, 
So laden with the destiny of worlds, 
Rolls ever onward, silent and unheard. 


ge cathedral trees, which the sweet 


r giee, | 

















































us he describes the meeting of the Ohio with the Mississippi : 
I saw the Mississippi sweep Bound to his chariot. As thestream oftime 
S nd s ig towurd the sunny With all its myriad wrecks of bygone 
worlds 
mn Is poured into Eternity's vast sea 
a And ceases; so Ohio was not—here 
nte r hi en, Her history endeth. 
We do not know if, either in prose or poetry, there exists a 
yughly irst-ra te description of Niagara. William Hewison, in 
‘ellent and once popular volume of ‘‘ Travels in Canada,” gives 
an inventory than a picture of it—item, a rock; item, a fall 
horse-shoe ; item, a cloud of spray; item, arainbow. Mrs. 
Butler supplies an oath and an attitude: “I saw Niagara. O God, 
v can describe tha sight! Dickens would have described the 
pump better than he has done the world-famous cataract ; 
leed, the scenery hehe is altogether out of his line, and when 
Paes through it you are haunted with the incongruous image 
Boz oy g up th forests on a buffalo. So far as we penser 
\ rson, and Longfellow have never attempted 
12) have some where photographed in bis stern 
of Wa rs.” Let us now see how Dr. Scott 
d t wed 
Si The of waters, like Euphrates } 
te-Mas I steeds Through Naharmalea; the stupendo 
t Of the huge river; and the rapids wild, 
} w ael’s car; Like chargers rushing o'er the pre ice, 
gre \ $ ascending Or troops of angels on white horses whi h 
Stayed not for danger; rainbows number 
atinbae ol I “sali 
rb The trees in silence listening there, like 
( s for tl 8 seers 
ts se plac a uiting revelations; and the rocks 
Jp-pi led around me and above 
ib t 8 ‘ u Angel-presences methought 
I t wanting, to exalt the place 
a St 3 at rious portal opened wide 
f all eternities. Eternity 
Falls ; Present and Past and Futur 
r le ‘it and fancy in these lines, alth ugh they 
i" equal Byron’s * Velino,” or to * Niagara. ” They 
think, by m ge the scene too heavenly. Now the leading 
iggest VY any great cataract are those of trouble, torment, 
hel Byron says of the waters of Velino: 
When they — and hiss 
1 endless torment, while the sweat 
Of their ¢ t agony, wrur os out from this, 
t i geth ind rocks of jet, 
g ulpt yund, in pitiless horror set. 
5 akes the rapids white-maned chargers carrying up Elijah 
n. Poe wo have made them the Devil’s unharnessed ste¢ in 
¢ down the lost to helt, oO perhaps the whole scene w ould 
minded him fa world of des} yerate and self- damning spirits, 
r like the Gadarene swine over the prec ip ce of pe rdi tion, 


ull ult 


rainhox } rerne } v 
» rainvows hovering above, and springing out of the t 














of the plunge, would form images of that sad glory which agcrues to 
God from the damnation of guilty men. 

Exceedingly fine are many of the fancies scattered through this 
volume. Such, for instance, is that of the “ mystic spirit-slip of 
Death,” which he supposes to be perpetually passing, with departed 
souls, between Earth and Eternity. And such is his picture uf the 
original condition of our world : 

Of Earth. The shadow of the bat tlements 
Of the vast sinless land fell over it, 
But after the fail it went far ra 
Into the wilds of space, where fir 
The stars are visible by nig 
One lonely sun. 


The Earth, I said, 
When man was made, was nearer God than 
now; 
It lay at anchor in the Bay of Heaven, 
As new-rigged ship moored in an inland | 
sea | 





Altogether we have great pleasure in recommending to our readers 
this product of true Transatlantic genius. 


APOLLODORUS. 








Painting Popularly Explained; including Fresco, Oil, Tempera. Mosaic, 
Encaustic, Water-Colour, Miniature, Missal, Painting on Pottery, Porcelain, 
Enamel, Glass, §c.; with Historical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. 
By Tuomas Jonn Gutuick, Painter, and Joun Times, I.S.A. 
London: Kent and Co. 

HOSOEVER would truly estimate the value and possible useful- 


\ ness of a book intended to impart general knowledge of a special 
subject beyond the bounds of ordinary education—such as painting— 
must im lude in the consideration the extent and quality of the education 
acquired by the people, its tendency to direct their minds to the subject, 
and the means availablefor the increase of their knowledge by observatior 
in their periods of recreation and leisure. A book may be too advanced— 
may treat technically of things which are not ordinarily seen by the mass 
of the people, or it may be too discursive on unimportant points ; or, on 
the other hand, may be below the standard of the day in its information on 
the whole subject. In explaining the elements of the subject, it will 
perhaps descend too nearly to the nature of a school-book, or, in the 
endeavour to attain comprehensive fulness, will be made more suitable for 
the study than for ready reference whilst viewing the objects it should 
explain. The lapse of a few years will often render the plan and style of 
such a book inconvenient and unsuitable, or, if compiled with the view of 
avoiding this possibility, it may outrun the growth of the branch of know- 
ledge it should treat of, and fail to impart the simple information sought 
by the mass of its readers. 

The universal education of the crowd in the present day has brought 
them within sight of every portion of human knowledge. ‘The increase of 
libraries, museums, and art collections has nurtured and ministered to a 
general desire for information on each art and every brauch of learning. 
Journals and lectures, the institutes, and the schools of science and art, 
have developed individual inclinations and encouraged self-education in 
subjects which aptitude or opportunity make suitable, and now a host of 
readers crave from authors and compilers, and press to the publishers’ 
doors for books containing complete and ready information on the sciences 
exampled in museums, and the arts displayed in galleries. Mr. John 
Timbs has been the earliest to observe this demand, and has shown the 
most skilful tact and laborious exertion in supplying it. He has already 
furnished clearly written and well-arranged compilations on the curiosities 
of science and of history, the origin of popular errors, and the youth of 
eminent men. He now, with the aid of a professed artist, gives us a com- 
plete technical, historical, and critical exposition of painting and the arts 
allied to it. With Mr. Gullick’s able practical knowledge to assist him he 
has produced a lucid treatise, which in its plan and thorough explanatory 
simplicity is quite original. It is of necessity only a compilation, but 
excepting a work of similar purpose by Dr. Enfield published in 1809 and 
long ago superseded, we never met with so handy an epitome on the arts of 
painting. It gives that ready and brief information on each part of the 
processes and the history of the art which the ordinary reader 
would enjoy after a walk in a picture-gallery, or a young student would 
require before reading the numerous larger works which are quoted in 
it as authorities. Each chapter is a fluent essay on the various subjects 
given in the title of the book, written with discrimination as regards 
Opinions, and terseness in its explanation of facts and processes. The 
theory and method of each style of painting is first explained, its techni- 
calities construed into plain terms, the modifications and extensions in its 
practice by individual painters mentioned, its development traced, and 
the best examples instanced, and the period of the best artists in ea 
incidentally included, whilst the history of the distinct schools is writte: 
at sufficient length, and embraces that of Modern English water-colour— 
to most persons perhaps of the greatest interest. Every art and tern 
having relation to painting is noticed; thus, enamels and vase-painting 
are treated of, and the mysteries of vehicle s, varnishes, and toning are 
introduced. An appendix supplies further information on such matters 
as scene-painting, religious pictures of the middle ages, pastel-painting 
the framing, hanging, and preservation of pictures; and a copious alpha- 
betical index enables a reader to find, not only immediate hints on any 
portion of the subject, but the page of the work where fuller information 
may be got. It is acorrect, useful work, not resembling any other in 
ulation. 
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Literary Remains of King Edward VJ. Edited from his Autog 
Manuscripts, with Historical Notes, and Biographical Memoir, by Ke hn 
Gough Nichols, F.S.A. 2 vols. Printed for the Roxburghe Club, 


London. 


jae Rt 


YXBURGHE CLUB has not for a long time put forth a work of 
so much interest as these “ Literary Re m ains” of the Boy-King, for 
the editing of which it is indebted to the well-known skill and diligence: 

of Mr. J. G. Nichols. These remains, which had never before been printed 
in their integrity, consist of—1. The King's Letters, sixty-three in 
number. 2. His Orations or Declamations in Latin and Greek, thirteen 
in number ; being a kind of exercises, on a plan recommended by 
Erasmus, to facilitate composition; the subjects being sometimes of a 
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permanent, and sometimes of a temporary character. “In afew instances 
we can trace the temporary occasions which suggested the subject of the 
King’s declamations; as is the case with the two in Greek and Latin on cru- 
sading against the Turks, a question suggested by the conduct of the Emperor 
and French King respectively. The declamation on Astronomy is connected 
with some other matters belonging to that science, which occupied the 
King’s attention in 1551. The proposition (Oration ix.), that adultery 
should be punished with death, was advocated by Bishop Latimer in 1550, 
and by Bucer in 1551.” 3. The Orations are followed by three religious 
compilations in the French language, the first of which is upon Idolatry, 
the second on Faith, and the third on the Supremacy of the Pope. 
These were all evidently prepared under the eye of his French master, 
and were written in small volumes handsomely bound, for presentation to 
his uncle, the Lord Protector Somerset. 4. A piece of poetry or ballad 
upon the Eucharist; the authorship of which, however, is doubtful, being 
by some attributed to Edward VI., and by others to Sir Anthony St. 
Leger. 5. King Edward’s Journal of the most remarkable occurrences of 
his reign, began by him in March, 1549-50, when in his thirteenth year, 
and continued to the close of November, 1552, about seven months before 
his death. In order to make it a complete “chronicle” of his reign, as he 
himself called it, he prefixed to it a brief summary of the events of the 
three preceding years. 6. The King’s State Papers and Political Essays, 
partly preserved in the same volume with his Journal, and partly in othe 

places in the State Paper Office and British Museum. Of these the most 
important is a discourse “ On the Reformation of Abuses,” which appears 
to have been suggested in a great measure by advice given to the young 
sovereign by Bucer. There are also some papers on the Order of the 
Garter, which Mr. Nichols considers to be very remarkable and curious. 
Two works formerly attributed to Edward VI. Mr. Nichols has not been 
able to find. ‘These are included in Bale’s list under the following titles, 
viz., “De Meretrice Babylonica,” and “ Ex auditis Concionibus, lib. i.” 
—whether written in Latin or English. does not appear. The first is 
supposed by some to have been an English comedy, under the very 
elegant title of “The Whore of Babylon,” and the second to have con- 
sisted of notes of sermons heard by him. Whatever they may have been, 
however, they appear to be now no longer recoverable, which is the case 
also with another book mentioned by Burnet in the following terms: 
“‘ He kept a book, in which he writ the characters that were given him of 
all the chief men of the nation, all the judges, lord-lieutenants, and 
justices of the peace, over England: in it he had marked down their way 
of living and their zeal for religion.” Such a work, did it survive, would 
doubtless prove a very valuable relic; but Burnet very likely never saw 
such a thing himself, and was too hasty in his reference to Foxe, who 
says that Edward “knew,” not that he writ, the names of his justices, 
magistrates, &c. Still there might possibly have been such a book. From 
this enumeration of the “ Remains of Edward VI.” it will be seen that, if 
not quite the prodigy of learning he is reported to have been by some of 
his contemporaries, he was, at all events, endowed with a very precocious 
genius and considerable aptitude for study. Cardan says of him, that he 
knew six languages, three of which he could speak perfectly, namely, 
English, Latin, and French; “neither was he ignorant in logike, in the 
principles of naturall philosophy, or in musike. There was in him 
lacking neither humanity the image of our mortality, a princely 
gravity and majesty, nor any kind of towardness beseeming a noble king.” 
Foxe the Martyrologist is, of course, also exceedingly lavish in his 
praise of Edward’s character, both intellectual and moral. Mr. Nichols, 
in his preliminary biographical sketch, takes a soberer view of it, and, in 
fact, looks upon the young King as possessing a cold, calculating nature 
as shown especially in the little interest he took in the execution of his 
two maternal uncles, Lord Seymour of Sudeley and the Lord Protector 
Somerset. The execution of the latter was thus chronicled by Edward in 
his Journal: “ Jan, 22, 1551-2. The Duke of Somerset had his head cut 
of apon Towre-hill betwene eight and nine acloke in the morning.” i 
Journal and the King’s Letters, comprising many to an 
Barnaby FitzPatrick, who was educated with him as the King’s 
“breeching or whipping boy,” throw considerable light upon the history 

















of the times, and we are, therefore, much obliged to Mr. Nichols for t 

great pains bestowed upon them in his capacity of editor. Of his “ Li 
of King Edward” prefixed, we need only say that to us it appears th 
h . ~ sg 


best that has yet been offered to the public. 


ADAM BEDE. 
Adam Bede. By Grorcz Ersor. Blackwood and Sons. 
yess “ADAM BEDE” will fulfil the more than 
expectations founded upon its author’s ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life 
open to question; but the fact that a very small proportion of the 


novels of “the season ” can bear comparison, for freshness and vigour of 
beyon ] 








. 





, and originality of character and incident, with this novel 
a 


The author has no startling effects, no spasmodic ebullitions of 
no ecstatic descriptions, no odd, eccentric, angular characters 






. J 
no villains that are too vill 1s, no village maidens artistically 
perfect. His story would hat up into twenty portions for the 
venetit of weekly or monthly serial readers. It would puzzle too much 
the dissector to find the points of the narrative at which the incidents 





were so exceptionally striking : 


is particularly to justify a pause. In this 
respect—though the styles of t! 


> two writers are widely dissimilar, the 
of “ Adam Bede” may b Nathaniel Hawthorn 
© wins—where he wins at all, f t eader whose roman 
appetite will find satisfaction in “Adam Bede”—by slow degrees. He 
has not the interminable longueurs which Balzac habitually inflicte 
his re ders, but does not scruple—as in the sermon delivered by Dinah 
“orris, the young Methodist preacher—to make some demands upon our 
patience. As the reader proceeds, however, a sort of cumulative i 
is felt. Every little incident, every touch, quiet and unol 
though it be, of the author’s hand, helps to build up the story and contri- 
bute to the effect. It is not nutil it is end that all the power of the 
writer is felt. It is then that the reader feels the harmony and 
completeness of the story. ; 
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The scene of the novel is a quiet country village, and the actors in 
it, with scarce an exception, rise little above the humblest grade of 
life. Adam Bede and his brother Seth are village carpenters. Dinah 
Morris, to whom we have already alluded, is a poor girl who is smitten 
with the new epidemic of Methodism, and wanders from place to place, 
preaching in the open air. Seth Bede has listened to her half-inspired 
discourse till he has been converted to Methodism, and fallen in love 
with its earnest and beautiful advocate. Dinah, however, has little 
time for the tender passion, and of the two she takes more delight in 
the earnestness and greater strength of character of his brother Adam. 
Cross purposes in love matters are the novelist’s prescriptive materials. 
Adam looks not upon Dinah, but upon a vainer and more worldly 
village beauty—Hetty Sorrel. Hetty, however, knows nothing of his 
passion, and she has dreams of higher things. Captain Donnithorne, 
the nephew of the rector, has seen Hetty once or twice, and has fallen 
in love with her. Hetty, led by her vanity, falls, and is disgraced. 
She is tried for child-murder, having placed her infant in a field and 
abandoned it. Hetty’s guilt is proved, she is transported, and only 
released to die upon tlie passage. Adam in his deep distress is soothed 
by Dinah Morris and her religious precepts. By an accident he obtains 
from his mother a knowledge of Dinah’s regard for him—his brother 
Seth having long ago abandoned all hope of winning her. This leads to 
his marriage with Dinah, and the tranquil ending of the story. 

The incidents of “ Adam Bede” in this necessarily meagre outline 
may perhaps seem commonplace enough; but it is in the details and in 
the style of the writer that its freshness and novelty consist. There is 
not a scene which he has not fully realised and which he does not succeed 
in stamping with a truth and distinctness which win belief. It would be 
difficult to find upon the shelves of the circulating library a chapter 
more real or less hackneyed than that in which Hetty, dreaming of hap- 
piness with her lover in a higher sphere, takes childish delight in sur- 
rounding herself, in her secret chamber, with trifling articles of luxury— 
the ornaments which her lover had given her, her small pieces of jewellery, 
her fan and lace and other things, lighting up the room with two morsels 
of wax candle which she had procured for the occasion. We commend 
the attention of all writers of fiction who can find no new beauty in 
common materials, to this chapter. Equally remarkable, but far more 
touching and impressive, is the flight of poor Hetty from the village, her 
purposeless wanderings, her sleeping in the fields, dreaming of death 
beside the deep pool, and her seeking shelter at the poor shopkeeper’s 
where her child was born. The author of “ Adam Bede” is assuredly in 
possession of a power to which we may look for good fruits. 
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Anecdotes of Dogs. By Epwarp JEssk, Esq. With numerous Engravings. 
yp. 490. (Henry G. Bohn.)—There must be few among our readers to 
whom that faithful companion of man, the dog, is endeared by the 
fidelity, sagacity, and affection fur mankind which distinguishes it from 
every other species in the brute creation, who are not already well 
acquainted with Mr. Jesse’s agreeable collection of anecdotes? It will be 
good news for these that Mr. Bohn has put forward this very complete 
edition, amplified with fresh stores of anecdote, and embellished with a 
number of very beautiful engravings on steel and wood after Landseer, 
Cooper, Armfield, and other artists of reputation. In his preface to the 
new edition Mr. Jesse acknowledges his indebtedness to Mrs. S. C. Hall 
and Lady Morgan for remarks upon the Irish Wolf-dog, and also to 
Mr. Bohn for many additions to the stock of anecdotes and for a very 
valuable chapter on the feeding and management of dogs. Commending 
generally the issue of this new edition, we cannot avoid the expression 








of some small amount of regret that Mr. Jesse did not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded him of purging his collection of 
some anecdotes which, to say the least, are not remarkable for 
their vraisembla We have great faith in the sagacity of the dog, 


and have seen it tested and proved in a variety of remarkable ways ; but 
we certainly should require very conclusive evidence before crediting the 
story about the Count de Monte Veccios and his St. Bernard dog, who 
avenged the coolness which his master had experienced from General 
Morosini, by destroying the lunch which the latter had prepared for the 
Doge; nor is such a narrative as that about the dog who saved the life of 
Mrs. Yearsley, by leading her out of the back kitchen just as the ceiling 
was about to fallin, to be accepted without a searching investigation. 
These, however, are but venial errors, and disposed as we are to believe 
everything good of the dog, we may be content to let them pass for 
current, and to thank Bohn for this well-got-up reprint of a very 
agreeable book. 


Companion to the Map Europe, with E t Question By 
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WiIniiaM (London: George Philp and Son.)— 
This us manual on geographical sci it 
that wl com] to the Map of Europe. As 
Mr. H hfully observes, “ A good 1 ap is capable of becoming, in 
hands of an intelligent master, an ins ent for teaching a great 
eal more than is commonly learned from 1 this is, in our opinio 
very succes attempt to show how this may be done. The plan ist 
take the map after giving the pupil a general idea of the continent, 
vo into the details of the subject, and treat the climate, drainage, geolo- 
f populations, &c., briefly but sufficiently. A series of 









ll-y i questions conc the book, w 
recommended to those who are preparing for the ordeal of 
examination 

(7 e0106 Wl Map of I ind lW By Professor I 
F.G.S. (Edward Stanford.)—The local dire etor of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain has done good service by the publication of this admir- 
able map. It is not only the complet st geological map of the scale yet 
published, but we do not well see how it would be possible to have one 


more complete. The whole of the country is mapped out, and coloured in 





bri i distinct colours, according to the geological condition of the 
Sections showing the stratigraphical relation of the rocks are also 
! 





g and the lines of altitude laid from Carnarvon Bay to the North 
Sea. To show with what care the learned Professor has executed his 
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task, it may be mentioned that he has not only availed himself of the 
materials collected for the maps of the Geological Survey conducted 
under his guidance, but also of the labours of Sir R. I. Murchison, Prof. 
Sedgwick, Mr. Binney, Dr. Fitton, Prof. Phillips, and others. The scale 
of this map, which is mounted on linen, and folds into a compact case 
rendering it most available for the purposes of the geological tourist, is 
12 miles to an inch; and that is quite sufficient for any ordinary purpose. 

Gathered Lights. By the Rev.C. Hore Ropertson. pp. 278. (F. and 
J. Rivington.)—The object of this little volume is to illustrate the mean- 
ing and structure of the Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Robertson (who was lately 
curate at St. John’s Church, Bradford) has selected a variety of passages 
from several theological writers, and has brought them together for this 
useful purpose. 

A Short Hand-book of the Comparative Philology of the English, Anglo- 
Sazron, &c. Tongues. By Hype Ciarxke, D.C.L. pp. 30. (J. Weale.)— 
A reprint of the chapter on comparative philology which begins Mr. 
Clarke’s English Grammar. The object is to dissect the language, as it 
were, and to show how far its various component parts have been derived 
from the English, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish or Dutch, Low or Platt 
Dutch, High Dutch or German, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese tongues. Mr. Clarke intimates that, 
should the reprint of this chapter prove acceptable, he may be induced to 
extend it into the form of a treatise. 

On the Organs of Vision: their Anatomy and Physiology. By Tuomas 
NunNNELEY, F.R.C.S.E. pp. 373. (John Churchill.) —Mr. Nunneley has 
already maie a name as a surgeon of reputation. His evidence in the 
Palmer case did not perhaps tend to strengthen that reputation either with 
his profession or the public ; but be that as it may, his labours in connection 
with the Eye and Ear Infirmary at Leeds are sufficiently well known to 
render him an authority upon the subject dealt within this volume. From 
the fulness with which every branch is treated, the number of the illus- 
trations, and the beauty of their execution, Mr. Nunneley’s work may be 
said to be one of the completest manuals of a branch of physiology extant, and 
although perhaps there is no division of surgical science that has been more 
copiously treated than the ocular, no surgeon’slibrary can beconsidered per- 
fect that does not contain this volume. As the author very properly and 
modestly points out in his preface, new matter is not so much to be 
expected in a work of this kind as a careful collection of ascertained facts 
and opinions which have been strengthened by constant experience. The 
very nature of the subject excludes speculation, and it is enough for the 
student if he find what is known and ascertained. 


The Magazines.—Before proceeding to point out what seems most worthy 
attention in the magazines of the month, let us congratulate Mr. Bentley 
upon the first number ot his new Quarterly Review. Those who predicted 
a failure in this will certainly have to admit that their conclusions were too 
hastily arrived at. ‘The tone of the new review is strong without being either 
dull or abusive, and is readable without flippancy. There is no apparent at- 
tempt at “slashing writing,” and thechoice of subjectsbetrays the presidence 
of learning and refinement. We believe that a prevalent report as to the 
editor being in the peerage is devoid of foundation. The opening article 
on “ English Politics and Parties,” is a striking and well-written review 
of the present position of politics, siding with no party, but criticising all. 
The criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s “Studies of Homer” is strictly and 
fairly appreciative. One of the best articles in the number, however, is 
that on the Currency and the Commercial Crisis. It displays a consider- 
able and, generally speaking, accurate knowledge of facts and theories: 
but surely the writer has not a perfectly clear idea of the principle of 
Sir R. Peel’s famous Bank Act when he states it to have been merely to 
maintain the convertibility of the note. The main principle—which, in 
fact, comprehends the other—was that of making fluctuations in the 
quantity of money identical with what they would be if the currency were 
only gold. The writer considers the result of the Parliamentary ‘inves- 
tigations to be confirmatory of the wisdom of the Act; and, consequently, 
that the Act “willstand.” But he forgets that a law which is understood 
to be ready to be laid aside whenever it is really wanted, is already 
repealed. The article is on the whole sound and well written, and 
has no serious fault but that perhaps of being a little behind time. 


The article on “The Prospects of Art in England,” is also an 
exceedingly good one.——The Westminster Review (John Chapman) 
opens with a picturesque sketch of Yorkshire, by a hand that 


knows each riding thoronghly au fond. The essay on the Morals of 
Trade reads to some of our manufacturers and tradesmen a severe 
but well-deserved lesson upon practices which approach and, in 
some cases, pass the boundaries of fraud. The review of “ Adam Bede” 
is another notable article.——The London Review.—The subjects treated 
this month are for the most part rather stale ones. What, for instance, 
can be said against the very first sentence of the opening article, in 
which the writer admits that it is high time to notice the first volume of 
Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation” 2 Among the other articles 
are reviews of the Life of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, the Memoirs 
of Baron Alderson, Goethe’s Ballads, &e. The Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London (J. H. Parker) is another quarterly 





publication full of subjects of technical importance, and yet far 
from being devoid of general interest. There are some valuable 
electoral statistics of the counties and boroughs of England and 


Wales, of peculiar interest at this juncture; also some most interesting 
particulars respecting the Woollen Manufacture of England, and Mr. 
Chadwick’s paper on the progress of the principle of Competitive Exa- 
mination, read before the Economic Section of the British Association, 
at Leeds. ——The Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Pathology 
(John Churchill) is also published quarterly, under the editorial superin- 
tendence of Dr. Winslow. After the usual psychological quarterly retro- 
spect comes an entertaining article « propos to M. Delepierre’s little 
tractate upon literary madmen, in the Transactions of the Philobiblion 
Society. The writer ought to have known, however, that fous is not 
properly translatable by the English word “fools.” Another most inter- 
esting article is on “The Artificial Production of Stupidity in Schools,” 
the writer of which exposes very successfully the stupefying tendency of 
the prevalent mode of teaching by rote. Other subjects treated are “The 
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Methods and Statistics of Suicide,” “Judicial Psychology in France,” 
“ Statistics of Insanity.” The £clectic is agreeably written, but no 
article seems to challenge special notice or remark.—— Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany offers its usual mélange of comic and serio-comic, but never serious 
reading. ‘“ Dashwood’s Drag, or the Derby and what came of it,” is a 
smart though somewhat slangy sketch. ‘ Magicand Mystery ” is a read- 
able paper, made up out of Houdin’s Memoirs ; and “ Breaking the Ice,” 
after the “style of an American Poet,” is a clever imitation by George 
Moore, the original of which is not very difficult of detection —— 
We had thought that we had done with the quarterlies for this week at 
any rate; but, lo! here comes another, so modest and unassuming in its 
dimensions, that one might pass excused for mistaking it for a monthly. 
The writing in No. XXVLI. of the Scottish Review is very creditable to its 
producers. There is an essay upon Masson’s “ Life of Milton ;” another 
on “Clerical Life on its Dark Side ;’ and a third on “The Modern 
Pulpit,” all of which will repay perusal——The Assurance Magazine and 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries for this month contains some valuable 
papers upon subjects of purely technical interest. That on the deter- 
mination of the rates of premium for assuring against issue, by Mr. 
Archibald Davy, and Mr. Miller’s paper on specific and average 
policies are excellent and highly important.—— The London Uni- 
versity Magazine, No. I. (Walton and Maberley) is the first issue 
of a new series of the University Magazine, and judging from a hasty 
perusal of its contents, its contributors can, at any rate, boast of 
the gift of versatility. They can boast, however, of more than this ; for, 
as we have had occasion to remark when commenting upon the former 
series, there is a freshness of style and a vitality quite invigorating. In 
issuing the prospectns of their new scheme the conductors avow their 
main object to be the creation of a bond of union between the members 
of the London University. Referring to the versatility and catholi- 
cism in taste which seems to pervade the editing, it may be pointed out 
that the first article is a grave dissertation upon Rawlinson’s “ Hero- 
dotus,” and a few pages further on may be found a letter on the need of 
lunching-places in the West-end. 

We have also received Man, his Creation, Preservation and Immortality, 
or Past, Present, and Future. By James J. Mortlock. pp. 205. (Wer- 
theim and Macintosh.)—A rhapsody. A Catechism for Candidates for 
Confirmation. pp. 24. (Wertheim and Macintosh.)—The second edition. 
Parliamentary Reform. pp. 64. (Routledge.)—The speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, delivered on the introduction of the Bill, 
Feb. 28. The Universal Decorator. (G. Vickers.)—A very useful and 
well-got-up serial, exclusively devoted to the decorative arts in all 
their branches. - Men Groan from out of the City: robbed by the 
Laws of the Rich. By John Hawkins Simpson. pp.46. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.)—Mr. Simpson, who describes himself as the author 
of the “Poems of Oisin,” intends this pamphlet for a universal 
regenerator. After reading his pages, we are forced to the conclusion 
that he is an earnest man with extreme views, and that he views the 
relative positions of the rich and poor in this country with somewhat of 
a jaundiced eye. Whatever may be the intentions of the writer of a 
pamphlet like this, its operation can but be in one direction, and that is 
towards realising the lugubrious title which Mr. Simpson has bestowed 
upon this brochure. Belgravia will hear with astonishment that Mr. 
Simpson’s great panacea for setting matters straight is to “ Christianize 
the Upper Classes.” The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A new edition of a very pleasant and instructive 
little book for little people. It is exactly the thing needed by those 
parents who care to feed the early cravings of their appetite 
for knowledge which we inherit from our first parents, with good 
and wholesome food.——The Annual Report of the Manchester School 
of Art (Manchester: Cave and Sever) will be commented upon shortly. 
As also The Unity of Art. By John Ruskin. (Manchester: Sowler 
and Sons.)—Being the full report of the lecture delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Manchester School of Art, on the 22nd of February last. 
——The Unitarian Pulpit. No. XXIV. (Whitfield.)——The Bulwark. 
(Seeleys.) Davenport Dunn. Nos. XXI.and XXII. By Charles Lever. 
(Chapman and Hall).—Being the closing numbers of this interesting tale. 
——A Guide to Typography. By Henry Beadnell. No. VI. (Bowering.) 
——A Lesson to Waverers and Seceders. (William Skeffington.)—A lettez 
from the Rev. W. Chillingworth, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, more 
than two centuries ago, toa friend who had wavered in his faith; and now 
put forward as a lesson to those who are likely to fail in the same way. 
—— Kingston’s Magazine for Boys. No. II. (Bosworth and Harrison.) 



































Notes and Queries calls attention to the absence (as yet) of any monumental 
record of the resting place of George Herbert, the younger brother of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, rector of Bemerton, near Salisbury, and author of the 
beautiful “* Remains.” We are glad to find, from our contemporary, that effectual 
means are being taken to repair this omission. ‘ He lies buried,” says Izaak 
Walton, “in his own church, under the altar, and covered with a gravestone 
without any inscription.” This, the very small old church of Bemerton, is 
falling into utter decay, and is quite insufficient to meet the wants of the present 
population. Some persons who revere the memory of George Herbert have 
taken the opportunity thus afforded to endeavour to raise a worthy and most 
appropriate monument to the memory of so good a man, by erecting a new 
church (thereby affording increased church accommodation to the inhabitants of 
Bemerton) on a site adjoining the existing small building, which, for obvious 
reasons, it is not intended to remove. A great portion of the necessary funds 
have been collected, the rector of Bemerton, the Earl and Countess of Pembroke, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert having been amongst the largest contributors. The 
first stone will be laid by the latter gentleman on the 9th of April. 

A Paris correspondent states that the Emperor sent M. de la Guérroniére to 
M. Lamartine, desiring him to say that he intended to propose to the Corps 
Legislatif a vote of 100,000 francs (4,000/.) a year to be paid to Lamartine 
during his lifetime. The poet refused, begged M. de la Guérroniére to request 
the Emperor to give up any design of the kind, adding, “I should be obliged 
to refuse the sum, if voted, for [ cannot recognise the Emperor merely because 
he makes his power serve my convenience, having refused to acknowledge that 
power when it oppressed me in common with my fellow-citizens.” [We hope 
that this is true; but as the poet has already, and in the eyes of the whole 
world, accepted the Emperor Louis Napoleon's subscription to funds collected 
for him, we fear that we must doubt it.] 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

O TAKE THE CROOKED STICK AT LAST is a locution 
which has frequently received illustration at the hands of the 
fabulist and story-teller. La Fontaine, it may be remembered, in a 
fable represents a heron indulging in ariver-side stroll. First he saw 
a carp, and then a jack, both dainty bits, which he might immediately 
have made personal property, but the ‘bird thought he should 
wait until he had a better appetite. The heron was an orderly liver, 
and gave the digestive organs fair play. Afier a while, when his 
appetite came to him, he returned t 








o the stream in the delichtful 
anticipations of a bs anquet ; but beth carp and jack had disappeared, 
and the few tench that were disporting themselves near the surface 
were not at all to his mind, and he turned up his bill ‘ontemptuously, 
“Tench for me ?” not to be thought of. The despised tench disap- 
peared, and in their turn came certain gudgeons. W orse and worse. 


‘**Gudgeons! are these food proper for a heron? God forbid I 
should open my mouth for such fry as these.” For poorer fare he had 


to open his bill before retiring to his nest for the night. His entrails 
were pinched by hunger, and he had to sup upon a single snail. Th¢ 
same pleasing author brings before us a young girl who had 
exaggerated notions of her beauty, and would have a husband young, 
handsome, and wealthy. She had scores of wooers, but none was to 
her mind, One was too old, another was ugly, a third was dull 
the brain, a fourth wanted breeding, and a fifth a title. Some she 
made jest of, and all she rejected. Age, meanwhile, was creeping 
upon her, and the mirror told her, “ take a husband soon.” And she 
did take a husband who was neither young, nor handsome, nor rich, 
nor titled, but a regular crooked stick. M. Jules Lachelin, who 
occasionally dips his pen into satiric ink, and who can point a moral 
under the drapery of a fine wit, must have had the fables of his 
countryman before him when he indited ‘Contre celles qui ont le 
gout difficile, Boutade en vers.” The young ladies of the day are, 
perhaps, harder to please than were their grandmothers. They aim 
at high game: 

Voulez-vous leur offrir un mari de leur goit 

I] faut en épuiser la liste jusqu'au bout. 
To one they object his figure, to another his birth. But if this stupid 
now were a duke, a marquis, a count, and were he to propose, his 
stupidity would be overlooked. It is the titled throng that has the 
art of pleasing our high-flying damsels : 

Pour eux le doux sourire, et les tendres faveurs, 

A leur moustache en croe, oti se prennent les cceurs, 

Ils savent joindre l'art d'ajuster & leur glace 

Le neeud d’une cravatte, et porter avec grace 

Un habit de Renard, le tailleur en renom, &ec. &c. 
M. Jules Lachelin counsels his fair countrywomen to demolish their 
astles in the air, to awake from the dreams of heraldic blazonry, and 
to surrender false hopes of being engrafted upon some ancient genea- 
logical tree, and concludes his houtade 


Si vous voulez qu'tn jour l'amer sillon des larmes 
N’effeuille votre ccenr, derobez- vous aux charmes, 
Si vos illusions, et de ce trone altier 

OU regne votre orgueil, qi Vil faut enfin plier 
Descendez quelquefois, & la source si saine 

Vous mirer au cristal brillant de la Fontaine! 


Several curious pieces have recently been edited by M. August 
Aubry, under the =< title, ‘‘Le tresor des piéces rares et 
inédites .”’ The last which has appearet «d, printed, for the first time, 
from a MS. of the age, rece ntly discovered by a bibl ioph ile, who signs 
himself P.D., is the  Procés du trés mechant et dé testable parricide 
Fr. Ravaillac.” Every one knows the crime of Ravaillac, which 
inspired universal reprobation and horror; but this tiny volume casts 
a strange light upon the savage manners of the time. A butcher 
presented himselfto the Queen, and proposed to her to have Ravaillac 
flayed alive. He affirmed, hoping no doubt to flatter the desires of 
Mary of Medicis, that he had discovered a process by which one could 
be made to live a long time in this state, and leave him sufficient 
strength, after being despoiled of his skin, to endure still greater 
tortures. Another person, Balbany, the inventor of cisterns of a 
new kind, had imagined, with the same object, a sort of a machine in 
the form of an obelisk, the effect of which would be to press the 
wretch, and cause him the greatest t Agony without causing him to lose 
his strength, He showed it to M. Servin, one of the judges ; ‘*but,” 
says the procés-verbal, “‘the court has not thought it proper to use 
other torments than those usual on such occasions.” The account of 
the execution of Ravaillac is en yugh to make one shudder. It is 
detailed with a minuteness which makes the flesh creep. 

There is a pre. judice which consecrates some historical names that 
must have had its origin on logical grounds, though we cannot always 
make such clear. Thus Elizabeth was “the good Queen Be ss,” 
though some have made her out a vixen. Charles was a martyr, 
though some have made him a ht-royal hypocrite. Penn was a 
brave spirit in spite of Macaulay ; and Washington was a patriot 
notwithstanding that he wr: ippe dup his copper change carefully in a 
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bit of paper, and sent back to the ferryman for the farthing he had 
overcharged him. ‘here is not a 
been properly estimated for the 


racter in history who has not 
1 or the good that was in him, and 
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had one time, it would not be di monstrate. 
Alexander was great, Julius Caesar was ambitious, Richard was a 





tyrant, Robespierre was a demon, though there have not been wanting 


writers who have endeavoured to reverse the judgment of their con- 
temporaries. Mary Stuart was beautiful and unfortunate, and it was 
M. Dareaud’s ** Histoire de Marie Stuart,” which has attained a 
second edition, that suggested these reflections. It is in vain to prove 
that Mary was an erring, sinning woman. It she was, she is still the 
Mary Stuart who will live in soi ig and legend, and who will have her 
admirers and idolators in spite of all the stern facts of the historian. 
M. Dargaud’s we aes delightful reading. He has visited all the 
scenes of the life of the Scottish queen—her bowers, her palaces, her 
isons. He gives a living interest to his narrative, and one is unwil- 


i 
to break the charm of a ple victure by demanding of him- 














lf, ‘cic Bodenstedt has written 
| leur guerre d'indépendance contre la 
t the title of his book as translated by the 


urg. It is a curious book this, and one 
There is a singular chapter of retro- 
ins how ‘the sacred Byzantine-Muscovite 
extend over a population of sixty mil- 
lions of men, first toc Russian territory ;” in other terms, 
how Christianity eo itself in Russia under the reign of 
Viadamir the Gr r Viadamir the Sat. Vladamir, was he great 
or was he saint, a wabtedly was an unredeemed savage brute, who 
eut off heads as freely and with as little compunction as one would 
» heads of thistles. It was neces- 
sary, thought his neighbours, that he should be converted to 
some religion upon 1 grounds. The Bulgarians made 
the first advances, and proposed to him Mahometanism. 
Viadamir had no end of concubines, and a decided penchant 
for polygamy ; but circumcision was not at all to his mind. 
Besides how could he forbid the Russians the use of wine and pork ? 
Mahometanism was not to be thought of. Next, it is related, came 
the Jews, who pleaded in favour of their worship. As soon as they 
spoke of circumcision Vladamir shut their mouths. However, he 
asked them: ‘‘ Where is your country ?”’—** At Jerusalem.” ‘* Do 
you inhabit it 2” ‘he Jews pulled long faces. ‘* God,” they replied, 
‘enraged with our ancestors, has scattered us over the whole terres- 
trial globe.” Viadamir showed them the door rather brusquely. 
After the Jews came the delegates of the Pope. The Grand Duke 
testified his esteem for their precepts, but declared that they would 
never suit his people. At length came the Gree k pl hilosophe r, Con- 
stantine, sent out by the emperors of Constantinople. Vladamir 
demanded to be instructed briefly in his religion. The barbarian had 
no taste for doematical ereeds. Constantine’s lesson was as short 
and simple as needs be. He showed him a picture, representi ng the 
Last Judgment, wherein the damned were seen in tormenting 
flames, and the elect seated on radiant clouds. ‘* Happy,” said 
Vladamir, with a sigh, “are those on the right; wretched indeed 
are those on the left Constantine was loaded with honours, and 
Vladamir resolves to turn Christian on the first occasion. Mean- 
while he sent ten wise and intelligent men into Bulgaria, and to 
Rome, and to Constantinople, charging them to study well the religious 
practices of these different countries. On their return the deputies 
made their report, which is very characteristic, but rather too lon o to 
give here. The pith of it was, the Bulgarians have a sad and pit itiful 
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service. They all stand, without girdles, in a mosque devoid of 
ornament. After a reverence they squat on the ground, ar id behav 
as if they were seized with madness. Their stupid religion does not 
spire t the heart with any consoling sentiment, and never raises the 
kau towards God. At Rome, it is true, divine service is better 
organised, but it wants order, the harmonious chant, and the riches 


- ary ges 
we have seen among the Greeks. The deputies reported in glowing 
terms of the service of St. Sophia, where they felt themselves trans- 
ported as with the jovs of Heaven. 1d then they prayed: *“* My 
, « . A 


Lord, we can no longer live in our darkness, and we pray you to 








permit us beeome Greeks and Christians.’ In listening to this dis- 
course, ‘the bowels of V1 adai nir were stirred ; and, as the hart 
pants: afte r the water brooks, h aspire to the sources of hi I bap- 
tism. And thus sixty mMillto} 
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aristocracy, and even the literary world. Indeed there are those who 
say—those especially who have no hopes of ever being elected one of 
the forty—that, the Academy has outlived itself, that it does not belong 
to the age, and that if it were dead and buried no one would miss it. 
The other day, however, there was a great gathering under the dome 
of the College of the Four Nations, to witness the reception of M. de 
Laprade, the author of “ Psyche,” and various lyric poems. He has 
succeeded to the fauteuil of the lamented Alfred de Musset, who was 
a poet every inch of him. M. de Laprade is known but to a coterie 
however, and it was the astonishment of many how he came to be 
elected to the vacant chair. His ‘éloge on de Musset has since been 
published, and you can judge from it as to the quality of his prose. 
M. Vitel, who had to reply to M. de Laprade, evidently considers his 
colleague as no vulgar fustian or prunello. He soared aloft with the 
velocity of a Montgolfier balloon, in phraseology essentially French, 
and which it not easy to render into intelligible English: ‘‘ Your 
poet’s heart, so capable, inhabits for ever the ramparts of granite and 
snow, from which you see, on the banks of your Rhone, shining from 
afar the dazzling peaks. . You mount the highest summits, and 
it is there where your muse delights herself. She is there in her 
true kingdom, which does not prevent her at her need from descending 
int » plain, to stop before the modest flower, to listen to the gentle 
murmurs, to the sweet songs of the birds, of the leaves and the winds, 
in a word, feeling natur 1 blessing her author in his delicate marvels 
in his gigantic creations. . ou hover in the regions of the 
sun, with an ever-certain wing.” It is clear that M. Vitel considers 
M. de Laprade an eagle, and as far as we are concerned we can have 
no objection. M. Vitel bas surnamed M. de Laprade the “ Potte 
des sommets,” and possibly it may stick to him. He has further 
pronounced the following lines of the poet as being worthy of all 
Let the French scholar judge of the quality of the 

verses for himself: 
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(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 
The Modern Italian Drama. 
> pielhegtl Rome, March 5. 
(™ AT NATIONAL MOVEMENTS or public vicissitudes can 


arcely fail to operate, for good or evil, on the literature of the 









sti cause there is natu ught, rather than in any other literature, 
either an outlet for the effervescences of feeling or a means to stimulate 





the interests connected with national questions. Probably no crisis in 
the political life of a country possessing anything like a national theatre 
could be passed through without results to its character or influences, 
such as, I believe, have been peculiarly verified in the last ten eventful 
years for Italy, as public events and tendencies have affected the Italian 
drama. A feeble, half-exotic class of productions, a repertory made up 
either from foreign mediocrities or lifeless antiquities moulded « 
ciples condemned by the good taste and common sense of the da 
had been, generally speaking, the in 
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though it cannot be denied that signs of life occasionally appeared, from 
high-minded and high-aiming writers, in such contributions, subsequent 
to the time of Alfieri, as those of Monti, the two admirable, though not 
theatrically successful tragedies of Manzoni, and several by Niccolini 
that must remain on the list of cl *s. The late theatrical seasons it 
Ron ave brought before the public of this city so many noticeable and 
favourably received nov s, that one cannot follow the series of these 
dramatic developments without 1 g convinced of a new life, or, at 
least, a movement that promises such, in the drama of Italy. True, in 
this, rather than any « ‘country of the Peninsula under ecclesiastical 
government, there reigns in theatricalsa law of conve and proprieties 
the most rigorously enforced, so that few subjects from national history 
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can be adap I For the same reason that the 
pera of “ L * is only allowed to be performed under another 
1 n Re pes must be eliminated and territories le 
unapproache avoid offending the susceptibilities of authority; but 
what elsewhere may be published and acted, here, if not allowed to pass 
muster for representation, may, at least, be read under a cer icl 
rarely interferes in any wal f the imagination or h or literar 
lescription. St. Thomas Aquinas acknowledged capabilities for moral 
ess in the thea even s : isted in the thirteenth century; 
2 Papacy, it y I 1, has within recent years pro- 
I 1 itself in a degree f rable towards the stage, as it never had 
‘ 1 equally decisive terms 1 Pius IX. occupied its throne. It 
was November, 1853, that his present Holiness created a commission 
wi e object of exaltin rifving the dramatic literature of these 
States, by periodical examination of al! new original works presented, and 
adjudication of prizes to such as best approved themselves by the union 


of moral with literary meri The announcement of this in 


paper, signed by the Vice-Senator. Don Vicenzo Colonna, further si 
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t mpetitors might preserve the incognito or not at pleasure, : 
their productions would transmitted to the judges after being 
xamined by the Dep ( thlic Spectacles. Long before 
‘enlightened Pontiff, Benedict XIV., who accepted the dedi 
of Voltaire’s “ ” had addressed a letter to Maffei on the subject of 
t teresting w “Dei Teatri Antichi e Moderni,” 
the theatre morally reformed, and belief that such 














object might be attained; and one of the most nobly virtuous men that ever 
wore a mitre, St. Carlo Borromeo, laboured to effect a renovation of the 
theatre in his Milanese diocese, not without success, under most un- 
favourable circumstances. In Rome private theatricals are allowed during 
Carnival at almost all the colleges with resident students, even those for ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical education, as the English and the Propaganda ; and 
the operatic performances by the students of the great Polytechnic school 
and hospital, San Michele, under the presidence of a cardinal, are cele- 
brated here for their beauty as originals, composed expressly often for 
the superior vocal skill, natural and acquired, which the young students 
display on these occasions during Carnival. The opera, indeed, still retains a 
supremacy, and goes far to eclipse the national drama on all Italian stages. 
The houses appropriated to national drama are well attended, especially 
on festival nights (save those of peculiar solemnity that prohibits their 
opening), and on all the ordinary Sundays, the favourite evening for 
play-goers here, the consequence of which indulgence, to a very theatri- 
cally inclined public, is that Sunday nights in Rome are quiet and 
decorous, with no more disorderliness in the streets than any other nights. 
Can the same be said respecting metropolises where such supply of 
popular amusement is forbidden? The intention of the Roman Catholic 
Church is to keep the Sunday much rather as the festival of the Resur- 
rection than as the Jewish Sabbath; hence she forbids no amusements 
that are licensed on other days for this. And may it not be that con- 
fusion of ideas has resulted in some countries, under opposite influences, 
from confusion, or, at least, inadaptation of language? In the Italian 
and Spanish the term for Sunday implies ‘‘ The Lord’s-day,” aud Saturday 
retains its Jewish designation; therefore, would the simpler population of 
these southern regions be equally amazed by a preacher holding forth to 
them on the proper observance of the Sabbath as by his denouncing the 
sinfulness of seeing a play or listening to military music in public places 
on the Sunday. 

Observations of this nature suggest themselves naturally to us the 
morning after an entertainment in one respect unique for Rome. The 
performance of a new tragedy on the evening of Friday, the day hitherto 
set apart by immemorial usage here for suspense of all public amusements, 
even by the band music in the Pincian gardens; in fact, just as strictly 
observed, in these particulars, as the Sunday in Scotland. The excep- 
tional procedure is to be accounted for only as founded on sanction (still 
more remarkable) from the highest authority here. Signor Massi, Professor 
of Eloquence at the Sapienza University, already known as a dramatic 
writer of some success, had again come forward in this walk with a sub- 
ject of the Biblical class, founded on a story in the book of Maccabees, 
his tragedy in blank verse, “Razia,” being semi-sacred, semi-profane, 
with a hero designed expressly for the distinguished actor, Tommaso 
Salvini. The merits of his work were acknowledged by the management; 
but some green-room difficulties springing up and causing delay, the author 
had boldness to conceive hopes that a vacant evening might be assigned 
when his production would not interfere with any others in the repertory, 
nor his benefit clash with the demands of any other claimants. Permission 
was sought, objections were raised, but Pius IX. eventually yielded to 
his prayer, on condition that the precedent should not be presumed 
on for any similar applications. “ Razia” was therefore acted to 
the astonishment of the public on Friday night, with imper- 
sonation of the principal characters by Salvini and Mme. Cazzola 
admirable beyond praise. Having a seat in the first galleria (as 
is called the lowest tier above the pit, corresponding to the stage-box), I 
had the closest view, allowing minute study of every varying intonation 
and play of features, that impressed me, in the performance of these two 
artists, as one of the finest things I have ever witnessed on the tragic 
scene. The heroine is the wife of Judas Maccabeus, whose father is 
Razia, a venerable and almost inspired patriot, of enthusiastic temper, 
blending the prophet and political deliverer, religious in his patriotism, 
sublime in his opposition to tyranny. The fall of the Greek usurper, 
Demetrius, slain in battle, and the triumphant return of Maccabeus 
from exile to the embraces of his wife and child, after the deliverance of 
his country, while the high-souled Razia is expiring, slain by his own 
hand on the steps of the sanctuary in order to defend it from profanation, 
—such is the combination forming the catastrophe to this really effective 
tragedy, which abounds in majestic declamation, with many scenes of 
intense interest, and bursts of indignant poetry, and whose style is not 

ectation of purity often render- 
ing Italian blank verse insufferably tedious. The lyric chant is intro- 
duced in two acts, once ina strain of patriotic anticipation and rapture 
from the aged hero, which Salvini declaimed with truly thrilling em- 
phasis. And nothing could be finer than that actor’s manner in resisting 
the attempt of the oppressor to violate the temple, or than his death 
scene, with the prolonged struggle between emotion and anguish, as he 
expires in the arms of Judas and his daughter. Several energetic lines, 
conveying sentiments against oppression, devotedness to the fatherland, 
or the spirit of sacrifice pro aris et focis, were received with incipient 
applause, which it was evidently the intention of parties present to check ; 
but the success was altogether triumphant, the intervals between acts 
being almost one tumult of applause, the actors called for after every fall 
of the curtain (a bad habit too common in Italian theatres), and the 
author (a quiet-looking elderly gentleman, who seemed more modest than 
elate) having to show himself at the end not less than six times. 
much space only to enumerate all the noveltie: 
re from different Italian countries during the last 
few years, and I can notice merely a few of those whose public success 
I have witnessed, whilst attention may be called to the remarkable 
variety in the style, design, and aims of recent productions in this walk— 
the general departure from the worn-out classic models, as well from the 
stern rigidity of Alfieri as the mannered prettiness of Metastasio, and 
preference for the romantic (though not exactly understood in the German 
or English sense), the boldly independent, or fashionably modern and 


socially familiar. 
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“ Abimelech ” is another Biblical subject in form of a five-act tragedy, 
by Ippolito d'Asti, lately brought out for the first time, with marked 
success, at the same theatre here; and so finely presented by the two 
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artists above-named that honours had to be about equally divided between 
author and actors. Its hero (see the book of Kings) mounts the throne 
after sacrificing the lives of his brothers all except one, who has evaded 
murderous snares, and finally returns to rouse his countrymen to war 
and freedom, and the punishment of fratricidal us urpation. The 
prolonged death-scene of the tyrant presented a terrible picture of 
remorse and evil passions str uggling in dizzy horror at the very edge ot 
tlle unknown abyss, powerfully worked up by the author, and presented 
by Salvini with effect quite appalling. Al together the performance feli 
rather heavily on the attention, and the incident seemed sterile compared 
with the length of dialogue, the declamation rather inflated, though iu 
some passages indignant energy and religiously earnest emotion are finely 
conveyed. The appearance of a large ido/ (very ugly and quite contrary 
to archeologic authorities) on the ascent of the curtain in one act, seemed 
rather to enrage a Roman public.——Totally different in design and object, 
though also in poetic torm, is the dramatisation of the familiar but ever 
favourite theme, “Torquato Tasso,” by Giacometti, acted with marked 
success at the Metastasio house here. The first three acts adhere pretty 
closely to what is believed, at least reported, as to the poet’s life at the court 
of Ferrara, occasionally reminding of Goethe’s exquisite treatment of the 
same story, only that the character of the Duke is more odious, and the 
love of the Princess less affecting because less subdued. Her ravings in 
the fourth act, made to end in a death-scene, struck me as sentimentally 
commonplace to a degree not inappropriately set off by the con- 
ventionalities of costume and dishevelled hair, that excited recollections 
of Tilburina “mad in white satin.” Afterwards follows Tasso’s death- 
scene at the convent in Rome, written with pathos and finish, but which 
might be more poetically impressive if less painfully minute and despond- 
iugly prolonged, with that sort of study on the physiology of death as an 
art subject, that seems to be a reigning fashion in the acted drama, objec- 
tionable on more grounds than one. Some spirited passages in the earlier 
scenes gave Salvini (as Tasso) opportunities for fine bursts of unexpected 
transitions—as the unmasking and denouncing of the basely treacherous 
courtiers; the assertion, briefly and grandly, of the innate dignity per- 
taining to genius confronted with the claims arising from state and station 
alone, and the magnificent reprisal against the:Duke on his imputation 
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THE DRAMA. 


NCE OUR LAST REPORT, two dramas of c 
\) have been produced. The one a five-act romantic play, ambitiou 
written and poetically conceived; the other a three-act comedy, not pre - 
tentious in its literature, and not powerful in any way; yet the comedy 
holds on its course successfully, drawing good houses every evening, and 
the poetical play has ceased to be performed and the theatre at which it 
was produced is closed. 

For every why there is a wherefore, and it may be interesting to seek 
the causes of success and non-success, in some respects as a critical 
exercise, andin some degree as au exposition of actual and relative merit, 
and the operation of taste. Just after our last publication Mr. Falconer 
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Theatre, produced a blank verse complicated play entitled, “ Francesca, or 
& Dream of Venice.” If printed as per rformed it will fill a goodly volume; 
and founded on the Sheridan Knowles style, it is a close imitation of th 
poetical,  eegenag >», rambl ramatic poem of our ancestors; abounding 
In cha . full of vehement emotion, overfiowing with dissertations 
onthe passions, on ht , and on everthing under the heavens and on 
the earth. S of subject was never thoroughly well managed 
but by one writer since the style began; yet, as there 
admiration of the method, as the very summit of 
excellence, there are always enthusiasts to be found who will try the 

f the great dramatic magician, and who as often get their fingers 
blistered for their rashness. What } wers it req 2 s to prod such a 
lramaas “Twelfth Night” or “As you like it” need not be dwelt up 


now. The form has been a thousand times mimicked, but the matt 
and style have never been thorougl luced 
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of madness.——‘“ David Rizzio and Mary Stuart,” by the Count Amato 
da Brenna (enviably romantic name!) recently brought out with but 
partial success, was repeated after the first night, here. One is often 
amazed, and never need be more so than in this instance, at the liberties 
taken with history by certain Italian dramatists, who seem to assume 
that the “ pensive public” must, like good children at school, receive every- 
thing on their magisterial authority. Thus, in the above-named prose 
tragedy, is Rizzio, after improvising an epithalamium on the Queen’s 
marriage with Darnley, created Minister of Home Affairs; then, after dis- 
appearing in a pet, brought forward at the camp in Fifeshire, where Mary 
herself is directing military operations against a rebelious movement; and, 
at the crisis when the cause of monarchy i is tottering, who should interfere 
to turn the tide of tremendous battle by deeds of incredible prowess, 

according to established usage of preux chevaliers, but the Italian secre- 

tary ? As bound by laws of romance, he rushes into the action with visor 
down, and there presents himself, as her deliverer, to the Queen, in 
glittering plate armour and white mantle, like a Knight-Templar, waiting 
the decisive moment for uncovering his helmet and plumed head, of 
course to make terrible inroads in poor Mary’s heart by this additional 
claim! Notwithstanding these new readings, the tragedy is, on the 
whole, effective, insome scenes of deeper interest, and the movement is 
well sustained throughout. The dialogue where the Queen implies, 
without actually owning, her love for Rizzio, was affecting; and the prin- 
cipal actors made much of the scenes when Mary enters at a banquet to 
find Darnley intoxicated, hears him grossly insult the doomed favourite, 
who draws his sword against the King, is ordered to be arrested by herself 
on the spot, but only preparatory to her declaration, given with dignified 
emphasis by the actress (La Cazzola) never again to admit Darnley as 
resident in her palace. The murder-scene is only historic in the one 
fearful incident, though well conceived, and on the stage sufficiently 
terrific; half dragged, ‘half decoyed from Mary's presence, the unfortunate 
Italian returns wounded and dies at her feet, and receives the unreserved 
declaration of her love. It was finely acted; but there rose in my recol- 
lection that gloomy narrow chamber, those dusky stains on the floor at 
Holyrood, with impressions of tragic reality more profound than all this 
mimic working up aud embroidery of historic horrors could create. 


SCIENCE, &. 


rebellion on the part of the hero. At length the state and craft triumph, 
and Antoniois condemned and brought to the block. Hereisa a position 
for a vehement Italian lady desperately enamoured, and s! ompasses 
impossibilities, reasons with and convinces the Venetian senate, bribes 
inquisitors, and arrests th e progress, of the executioner; conquers all but 
her inexorable father, but ‘the | hand of fate is stronger even than the chief 
ruler of Venice, and a timely lovers to 
mutual bliss. 

It is useless to pursue this matter further ; the interest of such a story 
was frittered away by the author’s insatiable love of utterance, which 
poured like a rainy day upon everytl ing that comes in its way. We could 
be satisfied to sit four hours in Sacine such a performance, and to 
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form a humorous character. ‘That wit does not consist in common- 
place sneers at love and matrimony, nor in catching up an opponent 
at every word, and putting a false meaning on what he says. All 
this and much more the stern, young, and uncorrupted critic says; 
and he is surprised at the roars of laughter from the audience, 
at the vehement applause, at the cordial approbation of the actors, and 
at the genuine and earnest call for the author. He denounces public 
taste as degenerated. Well; perhaps he is right. But, be that as it 
may, the world will have its way; and folks pay at the door, we are 
afraid, more to see something to their taste, than something which they 
ought to admire. On the other hand, the causes that produce such 
plays and such applause should not be forgotten. He knows that 
the dramatist has had to fit the actors and actresses; that he has to 
gain the applause of the audience, to satisfy the manager, and to con- 
ciliate a certain amount of criticism. He cuts his curious coat according 
to the cloth, and makes his strange pie with the materials to his hand. 
The actors can only do certain things with effect ; the audience are igno- 
rant of stage history, and take the characters and the jokes without 
inquiry as to their originality—they are new to them. The manageronly 








demands a success, however obtained; and the experienced critics, he 
knows, will make due allowance for the terrible necessities that impede 
and perplex the modern dramatist. The resu!t is that tact and cleverness 
have supplied the place of genius and wit ; that the actors have indulged | 
their peculiarities; that the audience have enjoyed themselves in their 
fashion for three hours with hearty laughter; that the house is filled, and 
the dramatist is paid. 





m - —_ e . 
There has been a complete change of performances at the Adelphi 


Theatre, the Wigans having concluded their engagement. Planche's 
petite comedy of “The Cabinet Question,” probably on account of its 
name suiting the present conjunction of political affairs, has been revived; 
and Mr. Hollingshead’s excellent character farce, “The Birth-place 
of Podgers,” has resumed its place in the bills as well as the comedy of 
‘¢ Masks and Faces.” ' 





ART AND ARTISTS. 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK-STRE 
[SECOND NOTICE. } 

| bal CONTINUATION OF OUR NOTES upon this exhibition, we would 

draw attention to Mr. G. Holmes’s ** Early Morning” (No. 8). It is, in our 
opinion, a gem when compared with others that are hung on the line, and the 
place which it occupies is utterly unworthy of its merits; as we have no 
hesitation now in saying, this little picture is one of’ the best-rendered 
portrayals ia the exhibition. It is true that there is not mach mental force in 
the choice of subject, but the colour is especially enjoyable; also the general 
treatment. It is hard to recognise the same artist in his other picture of ‘ Hot 

-orridge.” 

Mr. William Salter has three pictures. We have watched this gentleman's 
works narrowly for some years, because his status as a painter in the public 
estimation has always seemed a mystery to us, and this mystery has darkened 
the longer we bave studied it, he never having as yet demonstrated any quality 
that should entitle him to such estimation, save, and that in a minor degree, a 
sense of colour; but as for drawing, he never knew how to impress a muscle, 
mark a bone, or insinuate a pectoral. We are bound, however, to admit that | 
for manipulation his large picture this year gives evidence of improvement; so 
much, indeed, is this the case, that we are lost in amazement at the varieties of 
executive skill it proves. In the two dogs there are knowledge and force, in parts 
of the background a distinctness and firmness, and in the tones of the women’s 
neck and bust a cleanliness and delicacy, that altogether challenge the whole of 
the other parts, The same may be observed of all the other pictures exhibited 
by him. As, however, the ambitious picture above referred to, ‘‘ The Confis- 
cation of Sir Walter Raleigh's Estate,” exhibits an utter negation of style and a 
recklesness of manner, let us pause, ere we pass on to Mr. Hemsley’s admirable 
little picture toglefine what we mean by “style” and “ manner.” Style is an 
excellence, arising from an elevation and comprehensiveness of perception, 
conjoined to a capacity for expressing: Paul Delaroche had it. Manner is a 
decadence, denoting an impotent limitation or a contracted habit of “fatal 
facility :” Mr. Salter has it. We have heard some shrewd observers say, “ Oh, 
never mind the means, look at the end.” Just so; that is the very reason why 
we endeavour to limit the question here. Manner is always a neglect ora 
vanity, sometimes both. Correggio’s handling as a part of style is the finest 
example known. It is not to be denied, however, that it sometimes gives 
pleasure, as in the case of Sir Edwin Landseer. Mr. Hemsley’s picture is named 
“Young Nurses,” and is a very conscientious, careful, comic work. 

_ We now proceed to the consideration of Mr. T. Roberts’s picture. The first 
(No. 48), is meant to illustrate the following quotation: 





On one of these, the lowliest there, 

With heedless joy a child sat playing ; 

The fairest flowers growing wild she cull'd, 
With childish glee herself arraying. 

Fit emblem of human life. 


This gentleman has capacities for producing commercial pictures. He has 
great skill in outline, a pleasing perception of colour, and a fair recognition of 
the other component elements; but he should not attempt to explain his 
pictures by quotation, because that is apt to become a standard whereby to 
measure his mental deficiencies; and we are afraid through this process he must 
be enrolled in the same regiment and under the banner of bathos with Mr. 
Salter. Though the suavity of his execution in some degree modifies the dis- 
appointment resulting from the absence of mental intensity, not the 
remotest idea has he shown of understanding the metaphysical anti- 
thesis in his quotation. It is simply a sad child sitting on a grave; 
not the slightest indication of “heedless joy” or “childish glee.” Now 
let us try his other picture by first of all describing the sensations it pro- 
duced in us. Without using the catalogue we took the two principal figures 
to be the brother and sister of the juvenile Raffaelle in the foreground, and in 
seeking for a solution of the obvious pain portrayed in their countenances, we 
came to the fact that the elder brother seated at the table had taken something 
that had disagreed with him, and that the girl, his sister, was endeavouring to 
solace him by urging the sad though necessary pain of his taking an emetic, | 
which the cold-blooded doctor, going down the stairs, was going to send him; | 
ind in order that the spectator might distinctly know what was the matter | 
with the lad, the painter had cunningly introduced a picture on an easel—subject, 
Prometheus with the vulture, to show that the pain arose from heartburn or the 





stomach. Now there is a curious quality in the human mind that wil! some- 
times evoke laughter from painful effects, and we having our diaphragm so acted 
upon, absolutely roared before this picture. When we had rubbed the cachin- 
natory tears from our eyes and given Mr. Roberts credit for being an exceedingly 
funny man, judge our consternation and surprise to find the following descrip- 
tion and quotation annexed to it: ‘‘ The opinion of the press. ‘Mr. —— has 
just left us; he brought one of the public journals containing a criticism on my 
dear husband’s picture, and a letter from ——, declining to complete the purchase. 
. . . Come assoon as you cen, for we arein great trouble.’— Extract from letter,” 
We hold Mr. Roberts to be possessed of powers which, if properly used and 
wisely directed, must inevitably place him on the top rung of the ladder of 
talent. Thus far it is not presumptuous to predicate; but he must albjurea 
plan, that by its terse dissonance only makes obvious this inconsequence of ob- 
ject and effect. Satire with the pen is difficult, but with the brush and palette 
the difficulties are increased in proportion as its means are limited ; and in this 
case “it is an invention that returns to plague the inventor.” We earnestly 
desire Mr. Roberts to remember “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” His drawivg (No. 
653), ** Helping Mother;” and Mr. Smallfield’s ‘‘ Late Supper—Fall with Hor- 
rors” (No. 727), are decidedly the two best works in the Water-colour Room. 

Mr. Woolmer contributes seven works. This gentleman seems to have lost 
the enthusiasm of study, and consequently of improvement. Profuse in fancy, 
but limited in imagination, his pictures have all that dreamy quality that 
especially belong to phantasy; his power oyer form is extremely narrow, and 
his love for the prismatic key seems to close his perception against the tender 
melody of hues and tints; yet his sensibility is so keen, as opposed to sensuality, 
that he invariably gives you a half-awakened gratification, though he seldom 
arouses you to a full positive enjoyment.—We have great hopes in the future of 
Mr. A. F. Patten, for in his large picture (No. 450), from the Arabian Nights, 
he develops a large amount of conscientiousness, and thoroughly good scholasti 
education. His knowledge of architecture and material is something quite 
unusual; and when, by practice, he shall show the same capacity of firmness in 
delineating the human frame as he does in other parts of the picture, we may 
fairly augur the happiest results. The crouching girl is perfectly exquisite.— 
The enervating effects of Mr. R. Buckner’s utter want of manly study, displays 
iteelf more glaringly every exhibition. That a man with such gifts should 
lower himself down so as to bea mere manufacturer of “prettyisms in por- 
traiture,” is not alone a subject of regret, but a warning. 

Of all the gentlemen who have made the most decided progress in the field of 
landscape art, we must especially enumerate Messrs. Gosling, Vicat Cole, 
Waineright, and Cole. Mr Gosling exhibits no less than ten pictures, all more 
or less showing such considerable improvement that we cannot but offer him 
our sincere congratulations; he evinces more care and more luminousness, and 
consequently less “ slap-dash.”—Mr. Vicat Cole has nine works, a little timid in 
chiaro-oscuro, but exhibiting great tenderness and delicacy of observation. The 
foreground (No. 32), ‘Spring Time,” is particularly worthy of observation and 
praise, from its keen attention to individual parts, and collective value asa 
whole, though our chiefest favourite is ‘A Summer Incident” (No. 82) 
Mr. Waineright’s five works, with one exception, prove a wise tendency to 
rest upon his own perception, and to show its advantage he makes an impres- 
sion from their force of originality, instead of causing a regret by urging 
comparisons between himself and Cuyp; his two pictures in the large room are 
really admirable. 

Mr. Cole’s advancement is proved by greater care in herbage and less rank- 
ness of colour, which formerly had a look of vulgarity. The door in the 
“Interior of a Welsh Cowshed ” is one of the most remarkable pieces of percep- 
tion and rendering we have ever seen; we question if, taken altogether, this 
artist has ever produced a better work.—To the above number of gentlemen we 
had thought to have added the name of Mr. Pyne for his picture of ‘‘ Genoa,” 
but we find the canvas dated 1852; so that to give Mr. Pyne all the praise he 
merits “he must, like a crab, move backwards.” ‘The picture has no claim to 
vraisemblance, but is nevertheless a fine dream. 

Mr. J. P. Pettitt is “simply the honestest man in Illyria.” We know of no 
man who exhibits such self-sacrifice, unreserved labour, and simple honesty. 
His great work this year (No. 87)—“The Torrent-sculptured Bed of the 
Conway, North Wales”—is a geological volume of intense observation, carried 
out with the firmest of hands and patience; everything is rendered with the 
certainty of a photograph. Never was the force of special intention more fully 
carried ont ; the difference of effect on the beholders will, we have no doubt, be 
as various as their number. For ourselves, we confess the result is not satis- 
factory, from the enormous quantity of repeated forms, different though they be; 
the mind in vain seeks for some repose, and we turn from it, not altogether dis- 
appointed, but fatigued, and we go to his less-elaborated with more satisfaction ; 
but still we must confess they all betray a hurtful tendency to blackness. But 
still anything is better than the constant repetition exhibited vear after year by 
Mr. W. West, who paints now, as heretofore, eight pictures all in the same key 
of colour and light and shade.—Mr. J. J. Wilson’s nine pictures labour under 
the same objection; and when we state that Mr. Boddington sends seven pic- 
tures, our readers will understand how utterly impossible it is that we can write 
anything new about them.—But there are two landscapes to which we would 
draw the attention of the visitors to this gallery with all earnestness: we 
mean Messrs. Whaite’s and A. W. Hunt’s, respectively marked 387 and 
86. Though both are somewhat marred by a niggling execution, they 
are gems for all that. There is also a perfect gem in oil in the Water-colour 
Room, and that by a lady, Mrs. R. Collinson (No. 652), ‘‘A Grassy Bank ;” as 
ar as it goes, there is nothing finer in the whole exhibition. 

We thought we had omitted to place one gentleman amongst the names we 
began the notice of the landscape painters with, and we are glad to remedy the 
omission; it is Mr. George Shalders. None have made greater advance, aud 
we are truly gratified to mark so laborious a workman so truthfully advancing. 
There are three drawings yet that require most honourable mention for the 
merits contained in them ; we mean Nos. 709* and 758, two finished studies of 
the bed of the Browney, by Newton, and No, 735, “ Passing Away,” by Miss A 
Blunden. 

The sculpture had been better away altogether. 

This gallerv exhibits 829 works; and, taking it for all, we come to the con- 
clusion that it is well worthy of the patronage of the public, and that it con- 
tains on the whole better works than have before shown there for five years. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

] AST YEAR, the subscribers to the Glasgow Art Union received an 

4 impression of, from a plate engraved after, Webster's ‘ Playground,”’ and 
this year they are to have, as we have already announced, a print from the same 
artist’s picture of ‘ Punch,” which was exhibited and obtained much notice 
and praise in the Royal Academy Exhibition of the year 1840. The print 
alone is worth more than the money subscribed, and therefore we may fairly 
expect that this Art Union will gain a large accession of numbers. To those 
who did not see the picture at the time it was exhibited, it may be be inter- 
esting toknow thet “ Punch” represents the exhibition of the itinerant raree- 
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show toa rustic audience. The group consists of many figures, and exhibits 
every gradation of age from wondering infancy to tremulous old age, and every 
variety of expression, from the open-eyed gaze of the child to the slirewd grin 
of experience. Of its class this is certainly a very clever picture. Whether 
that class is or is not of a high order is another question. At any rate, 
fine print will be popular, and it deserves to be 

Report says that the statue to General Havelock, to be erected at Sunderland, 
near his birthplace, has been given to Mr. Behnes. 


f the most remarkable ‘speculative lots” it has been our good fortune to 





witness for a long time. Surely there will be joy in Wardour-street—222 pic- 
tures, and certainly not twenty of them entitled to the names they bear! 


During the week ending April 2, the visitors at the South Kensington 
Museum have been as follow :—On Monday, Tuesday. and Saturday, free days, 
8,499; on Monday and Tuesday, free evenings, 3,290. On the three stud : 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 642; one students’ evening, Wednesday, 1 
—total, 7,540. From the opening of the Museum, 8 40,711. 

It is perhaps worth while to ask once a year why Baron Marochetti’s “* Cour 
€ n”’ and the West-end statue of the late Sir Robert Peel are not forth- 
coming. Can the rumour be true that the statue committee would rather that 
i 
t 





it never were erected; nevertheless ‘*some goodly thousands ”’ 
> 
ri 


he Baron’s hands, and we have no results. 
We wish to direct the attention of our readers to an exhil 


ition in the Germa 















































G ry, New Bond-street, which consists of some 169 and water « 
pictures by that deservedly esteemed member of the old Water-colour Societ: 
David Cox. This exhibition serves two purposes—pleasure to the beholder, and 
service to the great cause of charity, inasmuch as the surplus receipts ov 
the necessary expenses will be handed to the Artists’ General B rolent 
Fun 

We wish to draw especial attention to one of the il rations in this nth’s 
issue of the Art Journal; we allude to the engraving Cla : Stanf 
picture in the Royal Collecti I ' t Age cannot wither 
custom cloy” Mr Miller’ has] eveda 
finer result. It is in every w eng hie 
sky is a perfect marvel of machin: ber priche 
by some exceedingly interesting aut s by E.V pinga 
being the first of a series. 

Ths following six new purch: the Nationa 
1, © St. Dor 1e Institutor of the Rosary, ibed to Marco 2 
A small ex f “St. Francis contemplating a Crucifix,” } 
F i Lippi; h he Costabili Gallery at Ferrara. 3. A pict 
representing Tl with other figu by Mareo ] ul 
t. “The Madonna adoring the Child mn her Ja N 
Bassiti. 5. “ The Madonna d I Giam Cima 
de Conegliane. 6. ‘A Bust Portrait i by Battista le 
B $ the above accessions to the exam er schools in the gallery 
a very carefully-finished picture by a living painter of Belgium—* The Blind 


s called the Flemish Room. It is a bequest from the lat 
nt-street. 


Beggar,” by Dycknians, of Antwerp—has been added to the pictures in what 











Our correspondent ‘‘N. W.” returns to the charge Mr. Ham- 
mersiey’s letter in the Critic of the 26th of March: 
Your correspondent, Mr. Hammersley, disarms me from any justificati 








s upon Mr. Ruskin’s lecture, on the gr ai a 
and imperfect report,”’ although, as far as it goes, I presume it to be ce ; 
. with your permission, crave a line or twoinanswer to Mr. H. himselt, who, in ex- 














uation, saysthat “being clever, facile,smart, and showy, is an easy passport toa read) 
1 successful popularity.’ Possibly it may be so; but what popularity, “ noisy popu- 
” ay, and even “money popularity’’—wha ly world-ree on” has 






equalled that of the leading members of the Pre-Raffaellite schovl, who 
has so much Jauded? That they are clever there can be no doubt t are they 
smart, facile, and showy, or have they so early in their practice discovered the only 
way of doing things rightly, and so amalgamated all the *‘ single principles *’ enume- 
rated into one}way ? “Surely this is (not) clear enough.’’ Great praise is due to those 
gentlemen for their teaching, but let them leave popularities and reputations to the 
world’s decision. In conclusion, I may say that I derive no consolation from the 
statement of the Manchester students deriving “ great good thereby,’’ however much 
I may from the lecture itself in its more complete form. Ws Ws 
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Mr. Rusk 
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There has been inaugurated at Carlisle a statue to the memory of James 
Steel. who was twice mayor of that city, proprietor and for many years editor of 
the Curlisle Journal. Few men in Carlisle enjoyed a largershare of the confidence 
aud respect of their fellow-citizens than James Steel; a man of an eminently 
practical mind, sagacious, and far-sighted, he was looked upon as the imper- 
sonation of honesty; to this was added a kind and genial nature by which 
he won a large circle of warm and earnest friends. The father of Mr. Steel was 

handloom-weaver in very humble circumstances, who apprenticed his son to a 
printer in Carlisle, from which condition he raised himself to the distinguished 
position he occupied at the time of his premature death. The statue is the pro- 
duction of Mr. W. F. Woodington, in every way worthy of the man, and bold 
and vigorous as a work of art. 

Tie Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts held its third conver- 
ione on Tuesday evening, at the Gallery of French Artists, Pall-mall. There 
was a very full attendance of members and visitors, owing, no doubt, to the 
announcement that M. Silvestre would read a paper on the French school of 
painting. Unfortunately M. Silvestre had received a command to wait upon 
the Emperor, which prevented his leaving Paris on Monday as he had intended. 
However, the evening was passed pleasantly enough. Mr. Hutton gave a poetic 
recitation, which was received with warm applause; after which, during the 
interval before the concert, the collection of pictures by French and Belgian 
tists, kindly thrown open by the directors of the gallery, afforded great 
gratification and ample subject for conversation. In the musical entertainment, 
Madame Enderssohn and Mr. J. G. Parry were the principal singers, and sang 
Several pieces, English and Italian, with great success. 

“The question of erecting a monument to commemorate the war in 
ea is,” says the Gazette de France, “ again under consideration, and several 
of monuments have been submitted to the Government.” 
































MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
NOTWITHSTANDING THE MUTATIONS of dynasties and 


continually taking place, and the consequent disorganisation of existing 
stems, it is gratifying to know that Mr. Gye holds securely the key of the 
palace in Bow-street, and that, true to announcement, the doors were « pened to 
the public on Saturday. In olden times, it was presumed that no person of any 
pretensions either to taste or fashion, could honour the opera with his countenance 
until after Easter, and the natural consequence was that the early part of the 
Season resembled a rehearsal with open doors, a sort of preliminary series, when 
mediocre performers faintly amused mediocre audiences. But the world is on 
tte move. The introduction of new artistes, who stand well in European musical 


vernments 


8y 








Yo-dav Messrs. Christie and Manson’s skill will be exerted in the disposal of 


history, to assist in the opening campaign is, to our thinking, a very wise policy, 
as it strengthens an already rich summer programme with a spring burst of goodly 
promise. Fora first night the manifestations were all that a manager could desire : 
established favourites were warmly recognised, and the strangers welcomed wit! 
a hearty joy. “ Trovatore,” the opera selected, has now no novelty to recommend 
it, since the “ vengeful gipsy ” has been represented everywhere, and by almost 
every company laying claim to the lyric art throughout the musical universe. 
Its repetition on Saturday, however, invested it with a fresh interest, from the 
circumstance of its being the vehicle for introducing Mme. Lotti della Santa as 
the heroine Leonora, and Sig. de Bassini as the Count di Luna. In the Russia: 
capital, Mme. Lotti bas been lauded to the skies, and her successes have been 
waftedon the wings of the wind into every Continental circle that seeks an interest 
in musico-dramatic matters. Sig. de Bassini, although ranking in this 
ly unknown in London, as some few years ag 


he held a prominent position at her Majesty’s Theatre. Mme. Lotti hardly comes 
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} . 1 
nstance as a débutant, is not whol 


up to the standard which due north reports had led ustoexpect. Her voice is 





















rem bly fresh and brilliant, rich in the middle register, and when the music 
lies in that register, it comes out fluently; she attacks passages siiuated ir 
the upper porti f the scale with great vigour, and ; st invariably withou 
fia ll there is a great want of neat and distinctive execution in th 
its which the music of Leonora so : 1 

t the voca tion—she gar sul 3 n dr 
purpose i rt, and is i tuation. 
Mine. I should be k uy stake. It 
must not, however, be underst stinguis! 
Jaurels now; she is young, and wal 
pplause received at the conclusi tine al 
hearty, and as she proceeded, her confidence strengthened, and her executio1 


red to waver from nervousness, 


In the fourth a 
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Union commenced a series of rnoon 

icerts at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday. Music of this description 

ul rocess of revival, although it must I d 

that it as it once was in the country that so suc- 





n, nevert 





tless, boast of a few influeutiai 
~ . 





protectors, such as the Concentores, the Round, Catch, and Glee C1 , and the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union. These societies are all looking forward te 
iime when the wheel, which i y turning, will bring the glee and madriga 
I d iin, and thc { 





hat formerly bad so many charms f 


land innocent pleasures. 


restored to their static 1 
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he glee is the offspring of the madrig 1 owes its birth to the 
motet church is the parent of the d by those wlio have 
no re for English harmony, of transmitted her gravity a1 





gz an 
gloom to her latest musical descendant. Whether the programme of 
Monday was constructed to disp I idea or not we cannot say, 
but in this afternoon’s entertainme n and delight were hap; 
blended. Without going minutely into the merits of each piece as it start 
up in its ‘ programmial” order, it is sufficient to say that the tender and the 
quaint, the simple and severe styles, a met with the most commendable 
treatment. The ditty of the olden time, in which Weekes provokes his 
neighbours to dance their shoe-soles off in their exuberant joy around the May- 
pole, and Bishop’s modern and better known “ Fisherman’s Good Night,” earned 
a most emphatic encore. Another feature of interest consisted in a spoken 
prelude by Mr. Oliphant, a gentleman “ thoroughly up” as an annotator in this 
branch of musical art. A very wholesome although gentle castigation was 
administered to those part-song writers ofjthe present day, who pretend to have 
been inspired with precisely the same ideas, and who have expressed them pretty 
much in the same way as their ancestors. An old book, foraged out from sone 
unexpected hiding-place, is at times a very awkward witness. As, however, 
we have never wanted a succession of good composers to sustair 
island fame, from the days of Wilbye down to the present, we 
with delight any society raised for the purpose of giving their effusions 
to the public in a correct form. The principal vocalists on Monday 
were the Misses Wells, Eyles, Spiller, with Messrs. Cumming, Barnby, Young, 
Wallworth, Lawler, &c. These were supported by a professional choir, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Land. 
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aken as a whole, the initiatory performan 
of the London Glee and Madrigal Union may be regarded as one of unqualifi 
suczess, that is, if the approbation so freely awarded by a large and intellectual 
auditory be indicative of it. 

Beethoven's Concerto in C (N« nphony in D, and a Fantasia 
based on Scotch airs by Bene > aple source of i 
attraction at the last Saturday meeting of the Crystal Palace. The I 
composed expressly for Miss Goddard, and performed on this occasion for the 
first time. Such was its success, that a repetition followed. To the vocal por- 
tion we can award but trifling praise. It had the merit of coutras 
Rosina Pico sang “ Ah, quel giorno,” and ‘‘Chi dura vince,” and ) 
Haigh, ‘* The Flower of Ellerslie” and ‘* Who shall be fairest ;”’ the « 
were good-naturedly disposed to applaud anything, and Mr. Haigh in 
quence came in for a fair share of favour. Despite the ungenial aspect of the 
weather, there was a larger attendance than at any other of the Winter Series. 

A concert ia aid of the fund for reconstructing the organ of St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, was given at St. Martin’s Hall on Tuesday. In ord 
to carry out this praiseworthy object, a long string of artistes rendered a gratui- 
tous service on the occasion. The programme had a strong element of t 
1d madrigal in its system, and for such music, few fitter exponents could have 
en found if the wide world had been searched over. Although placed late in 
the evening, a part-song—the production of Mr. James Coward, organist at the 
Crystal Palace—‘* Take thy banner,” came in for a large and meritorious share 
of applause. The Misses Banks, Poole, Wells, Jefferys, Wilkinson (a d¢bufante), 
uid the choir of Westminster Abbey, aided by other professionals, did the duty 
vocalisis, while Miss Rea, Herr Louis Ries, and Mr. J. Williams added no 
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and on the squeal (for it was r ated, Sir Wi ili iam said, 
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With the death of Tasso 


quinquecento, which ended with the 
ch Marini and his 


came a long period legeneracy 





ot 
au 











followers, whose motto was that po y if it me <a produced wonder 
and astonishment in the reader's mind, led t extravagance that 
could shock natural feeling and violate ¢ dus one of them could 

find no better description of the moon than of Heaven :” while 





] il 

blessed after death as that of a 
With this account of the secento 
lecture to a close. It was deli- 
most fluent and well- 


Marini himself described the condition of the 
well-stalled steed with loads of hay and ce 
and the secentisti, Mr. Lacaita brought 
vered entirely without note, and was 
sustained discourses to which we have ever listened, 
the rare facility with which a foreigner who really takes to 
English may learn to express his thoughts i: language. 
very well attended, and will be reps Saturday 
finished. 

Society oF Arts.— Wednesday, April ( 
The paper read was ite E mbroide ary by Mact bin ey ” by Mr. George Wallis. 
The author began by ing ap outline of the early history of embroidery, which 
was, in fact, the most primitive mode of textile one ae and was atneciated 
with the progress of civilisation and refinement in most of the nations of ant 
guity. Theinvention of it had been attributed by Pliny to the reaes 
In medieval times it had been largely carried on m Europe, and the English 
embroidery was then very highly prized. Some of the most remarh kable modern 
ad been produced in Turkey, many of which were shown at the 
£1851. Passing 7 


to the more immediate Pe act of the paper, 





one of tne 


England and the 
The lecture w as 
until the course is 





in the 


ter Graham, Esq, i ?. 





= Pe 











specimens 
Great Ex 


ition 


















the author mentioned that the first idea of the embroidering machine ori l 
with M. Heilmann, of Mulhouse ; this had since been considerably improve 
and was now extensively employed in the establishment of Messrs. Hould sworth, 
of Manchester. The leading principle of machine in the production of a 
pattern was that of a pantagraph, by w a given form was copied to a 
fixed scale. Mr. Wallis described in detail and illustrated by diagrams and a 
large collection of specimens, the construction of the machine, 

of working it. Each machine was usually w by three yo 





ducing demloare 





two girls, and prit 


fabrics. The prin 


they were now 
cipal advantage of 





shines over anh labour appeared 















to be the rapidity, accuracy, and ex rk in the production of repe- 
_ sof the design in fl 1 trimmings for dressers: and tl 
rfect embroidery of a pi attern on ¢ t or in case of window- 
‘ salelle s, table-covers, ind trimming rg 7 r ushol ses. The author 
pointed out the particular kinds of embro! achine was more 





which at first had ¢ 





especially suited, and explained how certain diffi 



























peared insurmountable, had been got ov onclusion, he pointed out that 
as a branch of factory labour for females none was, perhaps, so healthy and 
ainly ne was more interesting, while the ce] gen rally the 
most intelligent of their class, and the wages were ful i 
GroLoatsts’ Ass on.—At the meeting 
on Monday, Mr. Hy le ce, Vi I 
were elected, i € lr. Wil A 
Formation of d Chalk, which 
only known sland, where it crops ou 
Hunstanton, in lk.” Boulders of it ho 
bed of drifton Mu swell-hill. Professor Tennant ‘ i 
Weatherall took part in the discussi The latter s d that the re l 
drift was very scanty at Musw hill I hlev, and appea o have come 
from Hunstanton, by the foss leeper red l } ivift is mixed up 
with granite from Norway, gneiss, &c 
Royrau Boranic Sociery.—A supplem al spring ng was held on 
Wednesday at the Gardens in it gent i, a vas wellattended. The prizes 





d J. 
















were as follow: Frasers, for 
Musschia Wollassonii enderson and n, for 
Gastrolobium Spex rson and Son, for 
Ancuba Himalay: 1; . Co., for ¢ ia 
Liboniana. Twelve miscellaneous plants—1st ! ursery- 








rserymen, Leyton, 
4th prize to Messrs. 


inerarias— 


man, Barnet, Herts; 2nd prize to Messrs J. and. 
Essex; 3rd prize to Messrs. Cutbush and Son 

{Henderson and Co., nurserymen, Pinea 
Ist prize,toMessrs. Dobson : and Son 
Tarner, nurseryman, Slough, Bucks. 
nurseryman, Slough, Buc Twelve 
Henderson and Son, Wellington- road. 


, Nurserymer 





o Messrs. 


E. G. 











Institution or Crvin Eneinerrs.—On March 29, Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P., 
TQ . . . 2 
Pres., In the chair, the evening was oc¢ upl ed by the dise ussic n, commenced at 
the last meeting, of Mr. Jackson’s age “On the Mell avitation Water- 











mens (Assoc. Inst. C. E.), exhibited a 
by Messrs. Guest and Chrimes, for 
The ma e consisted of a 

V, and of three dies, two of 

ile the third was pressed 


works.” After the meeting, Mr. 
machine of his invention, manufactured 
joining lead and other pipes, by pressure only. 
strap of wrought i iron, in the shape f the lett 
which were free to slide upon the inclined planes, wh 











down upon dy by means of a screw, passing through a moveable cross-head, 
embracing the sides of the open strap. The pipes to be joined were placed end 
to end, and a collar of lead was slipped over them. The collar was then placed 


means of as 
] surface of the dies, 
sthen removed, and a joint 
feet. The security 
isly to their 
method of 
compa- 


sserin- 


between the three dies, and the pressure was applied, by rew-key, 
until the annular beads or rings, projecting from the i 
were imbedded into the lead coll r 
was formed, capable of resisting a hydraulic pressure of 1,100 
of the joint was increased by coating the 
joined, with white or red lead. ’ 
joining lead or ain pipes, over the 
rative facility and cheapne ss of exect 
tion was sai d to be onl y about one-t one-f urth 
joint. A machine of a similar description was also used 
line wires, a specimen of which was like 
On April 5, 1859 (J. L cke, 
paper ‘read was “On a new 
cating, and without liability to | 
author described the system w 




















surfaces, previo being 


ges claimed for this 








F the plumber’s 
rrap} 


T lic 





Iphonse de 


he had intro duced, ar 





awhe , ; a se a 
a wha extensively, in thee e, to various classes of machinery in which 
the g e . es 
the use of grease had hitherto been < sid ered indispensable. The new 
apparatus was described to consi of a se f j | 





six, eight, or any 
I 





other convenient number of cylin lrical rolle if length of the journal, 
etained at certain distances apart from each other, yet still united by 
clastic bands of vulcanised india-rubt 3 united 







ited, and placed 
he axle, without 
rubbing 


around the journal, would be set in mo 
the possibility of collision with, or fri 
upon the surface of the ; journal, or of 


other, or of 












, ; and thus avoiding, as much 
a3 possible, any friction or opposition - ‘to the motion of the journal. The 
action of rolling being thus subs itute d for sliding, there could t be any 
abrasion of the substances, and lubricating be nnecessary. Themachine S, 





80 fitted, were stated to work with Semnaskub e ease and steadiness, and to be 


affording another proof of 








set in motion, and the speed to be kept with considerable facility.—The 

second paper read was “ On the P ermanent Way ¢ f the Madras Railway,” by 

Mr. Bryce M‘Master, Assoc. Inst.C.E. ‘ : if 
Roya InstiruTion oF GREAT Britarn.—At the i 





N general monthly mee 
-A., F.B.S., Treas surer and Vice-] 

t .; John Stuart Gle 
d, Esq. ; * John H nr 


(William Pole, Esq., 3 
Sir Thomas Fowell 


on Monday last 
dent, in the chair), 
; H t William 

















Hart, Esq. ; 

t, .~ od thur Giles P rles Ratcliffe, Esq., F S.A. Ij 

and W illiam Salmon, elected members of the | 
stitution. Thomas B. Bask« and Hall Rokeby Price ig 

Esq., were admitted members of the Roy Institution. The presents i 
r the last meeting were laid on the table, and du thanks iF 
of ers returned for same, The secretary announced that ig 

se - - 


he following arrangements 


“General Facts 





ven lect ires On the 
1 Science,” by Professor John Morris ; 
by Austen Henry Layard, Esq.; seven 
{talian Literature,” by J. P. Lac 
discourses, will be deli 


12 
riadstone 





n the *“* Seven 
(in continue 
after-E aster | 
Jruit, Mr. Wm. H 


igelly, and Professors Hr 
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+ eTiogs 
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SCIEN : 
A —Further communic 3; have been sent in to the Academy 
Scier the aerolith a of Montrej > of by MM. Larogue and 
Bian ains an account of var experiments on its magnetic « 














It apy iat, although ‘it is slight y Magnetic, it has no polarity. "As 
nass is composed of three principal ingredients, viz., an alloy of iron and nickel 
earthy matter, and lastly the crust, each of these had to be exami se} te] 
A minute p ne set afloat on water, anda ne ful presented 
tracted 1. By this mode of proceeding it was found that 
f the all y are equal to those of tempered ste t 





c, but 







































ti may acqu 
ng to transform ti 
les has likew } 
st are strongly m is} 
Bianchi 
ssing N r 
nosp} bec s ing n of its ma 
tr: i 1am y 
N t $ rtions of 1 which 
while those that contain the alloy are x 
Q Voce r says: Our readers iv 
recol , ted er to the Academy 
~ 5 spont gener n 2 
lin Mr. Milne-Edwa le Qu f ind 
i I with t atest 
y g the air swarmed v 
, and all t f 
‘ m I r i spl i - 
af } a t 
bunt la 
5 v he describes a series of obser- 
in ferent places, such as t 
yorat of t Mu : \ ul at Rouen, the interior 
the Abbey of Fécam ie ruins of ‘I 3, t mb of Rameses II., the sepul- 
chral c! ( P len f Venus Athor at Philoe, & 
H imerat 2 kingdom found by him 
st t qua : sect us infusoria, fragments 
butt 3’ wing | two infusorial eggs, co ? 
call sts or cysts | at uralis sts. As nging to the vegetable king } 
he n ions fragm ats of cellul ssue, ligneous fibres, the down of various 
} , grains of pollen of malvaceous id some spores of cr ryptogamous 
at ve Ww hat t he has riably found everywhere in large quan- 
ies is fecula tatoes; hence he concludes that a con- 














siderable p with the particles floating in the air 
This f i, both ted, becomes blue under t 

influence io ist as c¢ n fecula does; and, as its 
particles have exac e form described by M. de Quatrefages, Pouchet 
loes not hesitate to accuse that eminent naturalist of having taken them for 





















eggs of microzoaria. After this smart bi ichet proceeds to descri 
certain further experiments in port pinion that spontar 
generation does exist, and that it is attribute the creatures 
vbtained by him in his former expet spores or kysts flo g 
in the air. Three grammes of dust east a century old were 
heate d for rs of an hour té centigrade (4 
deg. Fahrenl re under an oil-! 30 grammes of 
arate ich, the rofore, being ¢ ically could contain 1 
egg +r) under a glass receiver. After a lapse of tive d at 
me: e 62 deg. Fahrenheit, the recei was encumbered with 
kolpodes and other large infusoria. The same t occurred with the dust 
which had not been previously heated ; hence M. Pouchet concludes that what 
Lt 1ass of eggs deposited by tmosphere was nothing 





ly been such, the dust w 1ad been heated could 


ng that at so high a temperature all the eggs wou 
destroyed; therefore, as animalcule had been produced notwith- 
i it must have been gene- 





been 


hag¢ 
nave 





standing, they could not have pr rom 

rated spon Another nt is Let 100 litres of air 

m gh a bulb tu ng two cubic centimetres of distilled 
water. After the lapse of malculz or eggs will be discovered 
although had there been any in the air, they could not have escaped. 1 





substance be placed under 
will appear at the 


rable animalcule on the surface of the water. 


>» grammes of a ferm 
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bic decimetre of distilled water, there 


contrary, 





in acu 


days innum 











PatnLess Extraction oF TeerH ny Coip.—At a recent meeting of t 
Royal Society of Arts at Edinburgh, this subject was brought forward \ 
committee had been appointed to investigate the invention, and the y report that 
a Jad i gentleman, having occasion indergo the process, were willing 
allow ittee to be present and afterwards to examine them 
apparatus, 1 had been previously made in the manner described by Mr 





o the upper jaw in the case of 
and the teeth, was 


space of less than 


Morris 
lady : 


on to the 
the margi 
to t 





society, was fitted cl 





n of the vixt the tubes 





perceived very § 
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minntes from the commencement cf the establishment of the current through | domestic offices of a large dwelling. In one of the small rooms three skeletons 
the tubes, thirteen teeth were extracted, several of which were sound and firmly | were found, one of them seated or crouching in a corner, as though they had 
attached to the socket. The gentleman had seven teeth extracted from the | sought concealment in this retired part of the house, and been discovered and 
lower jaw painlessly in the same or even in a shorter space of time. Both murdered there. In a passage near this room, where the wall remains about 
patients stated that they felt slightly uneasy sometimes when the gum was being four feet high above the floor, an inscription had been scrawled on the wall 
frozen, yet that during the operation no pain was felt. with some sharp-pointed instruments, in letters about four inches tall and 























New Process or Evectro-GitpinG.—The Universal Decorator states that | very straggling, exactly resembling in character similar inscriptions which 
Mr. Briant’s process, verified by M. Jacoby, was made by him the object ofa | had been found in Pompeii. Some meddling visitors broke away several inches 
very favourable report at the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. It con- of the upper part of the stucco in mere wantonness before this inscription could 
sists in the substitution of oxide of gold for the chloride of gold, and in the | be properly observed, and it is feared that what is left will not admit of 
employment of a very feeble current engendered by an element of Daniell. deciphering so far as to throw any light on the purport of the inscription 
The following are the ails of the process fty-two grammes of goldareto be | The workmen have directions not to let strangers approach the parts newly 





opened in future. 





dissolved in nitro-muriatic acid, and the solution evaporated, in order to obtain 
the chloride of gold dry, and with as little acid as possible. The chloride is | 


then dissolved in five kilogrammes of hot water, and 100 grammes of we'!l- 
Red mag d, and ; erate te TI LITERARY NEWS. 


+ 
ie 


sifted magnesia added, and allowed to digest at a moderate temperature. 




























oxide of gold which is separated is foundin combination with magnesia. This | : Ra ap ALD Sachin he : 
bie : . he ae 2 > OT »T : ‘KE } > F he F r a 

deposit, well washed, is then treated with water acidulated with nitric acid in | MES HARLES DICKENS AND MR. ELWIN (the Editor of the Qua ly 
the pr portion of 375 grammes of acid to 5 kilogrammes f water. By its con- | - Review) have written the following letter, in contradiction of the apparently 

pt 10! 8 grammes Of acid tO.¢ 10ogTam ( a . , ts n . shin vgs ; ee 3 . - z 
tact with this liquid the deposit cedes the magnesia, and is then simply hydrated authoritative statement of facts which appeared in the pages of a literary 
oxide of gold, which is then to be washe until the washing water contemporary . a 

; . . Po . TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES 

longer colours litmus paper of gold that Mr. Briant ce “yr ; , 
no songer « fo ag ape S paper. BS t = ce hig Sir,—As you have given currency and importance to a very complacent misrepre- 
r »ses8 to for } it et 5l nmes: “ .° a " ’ ° J 
proppaes £0 t0rm hig DALY, Ot i epee lover en, sentation of the offer we have ha oO the Literary Fund on 
caustic potash, 120 grammes; water, 5 kilogrammes; and having dissolved them, be of a third person, you with an opportunity of 
the oxide of gold with its filter is added, and the whole boiled during twenty | contradicting it. igh 
minutes. The oxide of gold dissolves, and there is formed at the same time a The statement you have to-day extracted from the Z wry Gazetie, in which that 





authority, “in the interests of truth, corrects the grave er s into which the journals 


ive fallen,”’ is incorrect in almost every particular. An important clause in our 


} 
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lowed to ¢ ol, and is then filte 





sipitate of sesqui-oxide of iron. It is a 




























































r which ¢ 2 liqui se, is obtained The objects t« 2 gilt should ~ . : ; 4 peg 4 
bis peti yellow <gep : ap same nae Spee ee be tae : offer of 10,0002, making it available for the ordinary purposes of the society, in 
wel aned, and attached to the zine poie of an element of Daniell, M case the library should by any accident be destroyed before its inheritance } 
2 upper pole is connected with a platina plate. The gilding may be e Fund, is altogether suppressed. We have proposed but one change in t 
in a warm or cold solution; in the first case the deposit forms more rapidly, t of the Fund, and it is not a change to which the term “organic” can 
with less delicacy. In order btain a durable deposit, and analogous to fire h the least propriety, be applied. We have not ve that the Fund * shall 
: } , "} Minata 3 +4 its own cost procure a new rter. 0 2 contrary e have expressed t 
vilding, several hours are r juired. When the li juid is exhausted, oxide of own cost proc ure r ast hi arte é phic . 1 +, ° lef; nha A € x} _ ri oh 
ain added. by whi ee ee e axid Peay vF . nanagers our confidence that the cost can ¢ y be defrayed by voluntary 
gold is again added, by which a fresh precipitation of oxide of iron is produced. subscription, and towards such subscription we have already 150/. in hand—as we 
The gilding thus obtained perfectly admits of being burnished, and of under- |  pelieve. a full half of the whole sum required.—_We are, Sir, your faithf rvan 
going all the ‘rations employed to produce mat or dead gold. M. Jacoby April 4. CHARLES DICKENS, WHITWELL EL 
makes the owing remarks: One of the most difficult problems to solve in A meeting of the members of the King’s College Debating and Literary 
“Reap a agen “Rp puma an pict ane Saag Sa gece yan ial ing of the members of cing ge I ig and Litera 
th branch of manuf micivirh shard asec fk ane aaiitens of meter ash mesic Al hough me Society took pl: on Wednesday evening, in the library of the Institution; 
know the nature and manipulation of the process, it is only the Parisian work- Mr. Alexander president. in thechair. The subject of the evening’s discussion 
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ul tes Aiata Balls lantine th tu dhs inns ieateninn Shisha nite ’ : Be Seer ; es : 
ed in this field; hence it is that these operations are wasthe “ Governmemt Reform Bill,” when 75 members voted for the bill, and 








man who can perfectly su 










alv ynducted by Frenct Laie un aeell tn ‘wattoe Gateblinbencnte-oo 2 

aiws conducted by french workmen, as well in native establishments as In 37 against it 

for stablishments of » import The } F de eT Re Rien -ackeqast oes Lcatal inf 

f establishments of some import Phe pro on of dead gold is It is stated that the cor Chronicle, an influ- 
vays accompanied by a loss of metal, uch as it necessitates a system of ential Conservative journal. T. Taylor, son of Mr 








corrosion by chlorine. Nevertheless, Bria 
to be obtained by galvanic 


is, whilst it does not req 


process enables a matted surface OE PR Catt 


ia 





h ia not inf ° t wae 2 ay rT. } prietor of the A ’ 
I ch is not interior to th vest of Meetings of the Cambridge I 
any of those subs juent i 


tiversity Commissioners were held at 6, 


th, Tuesday the 29th, Wednesday the 50ti 








operations A p 
sstetge sigh Adelohi-terrace on Monday the 2 

































ol ind required by fir > gi ling. This deadening is spor t in iV pro¢ “| and Thursday the 31st ult., and on Friday the 1Istinst. The commissioners 
as soon as the coating of gold has acquired a certain thickness; it is more | present were—the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester, the Right Hon. th 
] | when the operation is carried on in the c ld : by avery simple artifice | 7 444 view vi Dee thee Right Hon. M. T. Baines, M.P., the Right Hon. Sir 
a more or less reddish tint, on the a na ora wi h one on the other, is Laurence Peel, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
produced 5 10 18 merely suticient to dilute the bath by a greater or less quantity . , ies 7 

of water. When the o ; be gilded are he 1 brilliant, Kp emsond and Mr. poratie " eiGages. f the University of Londo ssembled at B 
gilding will also be brilliar nd it re © & shies dabiien ; On Wednesday the Senate of the { niversity © = mn asst %: ned a ner 
nt eenlt bn alkalies ds " ; ‘ ht a lington House for the purpose of electing examiners in the Faculties of Aris, 
of gold to obtain a \ surlace. it . nt tocommunicate | Paw and Medicine, for the ensuing vear. The following gentlemen were 
wale rst instance, to the objects a deadened surface by tue process emp oyed elected: Arts—Classics. the Rev. W. Donaldson, D.D., late Fellow of 
in fire gilding, or more economically, by covering them at once with a thin Trinity College, Cambridge, and William Smith, Esq., LL.D.; Mathemati 
pellicle of copper by electric —shegumer 4s which, as is well known, can be obtained | and Natural Philosophy, the Rev. Professor Heaviside, M.A., and Edwari J. 
with a beautiful matted service. But in both cases it is indispensable to elimi- | pouth Esq.. M.A.; Logical and Intellectual, Moral and_ Political Philosophy, 
nate the last traces of acid which might adhere to the objects; for this purpose Alexander Bain Esq.. and Thomas Spencer Baynes, Esq., LL.B.; Political 
they should be washed with water rendered alkaline, and then with pure water. | Racnornt: Diokeanay Waloy: M.A.: Chemistry and Experimental Philosophy 
Au important point to be considered is the choice of thesubstance to beemployed | Robert Dundas Thomson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. ; Jotany, the Rev. Professor 


Henslow, M.A., Rector of Hitcham, Suffolk; the French Language, M. Antoi 
Roche; the German Language, the Rev. Adolphus Walbaum; Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament, Greek Text of the New Testament, and Scripture His- 





for protecting the points which should not be gilded—for it must be remembered ni 
that the gilding bath is alkaline; for this purpose plaster impregnated with an 
alcoholic solution of lac is recommended. M. Jacoby mentions another process 
for obtaining a good electro-gilding. He dissolves a ducat of rolled gold it “ oy. W ake A.. and Profess rotel ys—Law an 
nitro-muriatic ah ieaioueing to dryness the solution, and echoes the roa em — or b- es ee W. Senor, Req MA Maltin Medi 
in a liquid containing 576 grains of yellow prussiate of potash and 144 grains of oe i hit é 1 1 Billi ; E ie M.D M. A ER a and Alex: Jer Tweedie 

t : . 4 +) . : . . cine, Archival DULING, ISQ., M.d)., WMtd., ote. De, ng 2 Xander lie, 
caustic potash; the mixture is then boiled during half an hour, after which it Esq.. M.D., F. R.S.; Surgery, Thomas B. Curling, Esq., F.R.S., and Professor 
is filtered and diluted with a sufficient quantity of water to give to the bath the es ani “ER ee ype te anal Physiology Francis Kierman, Esq., F.R.S., 
weight of 340 grammes. After thisthe bath will be found composed in the follow- ond Prefemer Sharpey, M.D., F.R.S. Physiology and Comparative Anatomy, 


























ing manner: Gold 1 part, yellow prussiate of potash 12 parts, caustic potash | Thomas Henry Huxley, Esq., F.R.S.; Midwifery, Edward Rigby, Esq., M.D. ; 
parts, water 120 parts. — 2 : : _ | Chemistry, Alfred Swaine Taylor, Esq., M.D.; Botany, the Rev. , ie r 
Fossit Fisn.—According to the Sussex Express, some extraordinary speci- Henslow, M.A.; Materia Medica and Pharmacy, George Owen Rees, Esq, 
mens of fossil fish have been dug up by a party sinking a well at Mr. Best’s | MD..FR 
ey hare a “ re a or cme of this sess the _On Monday night the 47th annual meeting of the Southwark Auxiliary 
Wee ving been in remote ages the site of an estuary, or the bed of an | Bible Society took place in the Ladye Chapel, St. Saviour’s, which was wel 
immense previous tothe cut of th arth ng 0 pevnted af become | ied in every pare Right Hon, the Lord Mayor way to have prs! 
before it was inhabi a 7! y thousands on thousands of years but in consequence of his lordship having sustained « relapse of his late seve! 
fre as inabited by man The wal Cpgers unde the super sl fan & | pens Jon Vike Ey was move tthe cai, ad 4 some length a, 
at te ) ; “se te ’ . ’ pon a | cated the unrestricted circulation of the Bible throughout the world, and 
chalky de — ree: nrepe o — intersected occasionally by layers ofaharder | ¢rysted the time would come when not an argosy would leave Great Britain 
substance. At the depth of 40 feet from the surface they suddenly came on a smooth 3 vee: ta atedeel y sod. He c y calling on 
sand rock, evidently once the bed of a river, for it was here they came upon the | po Ww. fee pene Filet poet sy to Be eat 
fossils, and it is somewhat extraordinary that they should hit upon the speci- the siaiiiians ial made much progress, and had received increased pecutiiary 
mens found in the small circumference of a well. One of them is a petrified support in all its branches and the great object now was to prevent them 
eel, evidently of the conger species, perfect from the lips to the tip of the tail, from becoming disunited. From the failure of gratuitous agency thev had 
measuring a trifle over four feet in length, and lying on its belly, with the employed colporteurs, and with the assistance of lady visitors and a Female 
body slightly undulated, exactly as we see the muscular movements of a dying Bible and Domestic ei ton the social condition of the poor had been mucl 
eel assume when we have severed the upper part of the spine. The otheris a fnoedinall die ica circulation of the Bible greatly extended, very few of tl 
perfect petrifaction of a fish that the writer of this article is not naturalist goer baled now without a copy of the Holy Scriptures. The society had also 
enough to define, but it seems to be of the salmon species, which the tail and the established cetgtina iaf lendinc Bibles, and had commenced an effort to interest 
dorsal fin specify, but the lower part of the body is not so tapering as the salmon, the young in the cause, which had been attended with the best results. During 
the salmon trout, or the common trout, of the present day. It more resembles | tie year 4,484 Bibles and 2,180 Testaments had been circalated. The contribu- 
an occasional visitor in our brooks, known as the “ bull trout,” that is shorter tions to ee society's fands had amounted to 1144/. 11s. 8d., being an increase of 
and thicker in the body, but in other respects very much resembles the salmon 9101. 2s. 4d es the prec ding year; the expenditure leaving a balance of 1 
trout. The length of this fossil is about two feet six inches, a size the genera does | The report oe adopted. The snueabiag having been addressed by several clergy- 
not grow to in these times, and the depth of the body at the dorsal fin, nine inches. | men and gentlemen, the proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
1 he specimens are really worthy the attention of the geologist and naturalist. haieninn = i 7 
We must observe that the fossils are covered with bivalves and other shells, | The Publishe rs’ Circular gives some important items of literary intelliget 
evidently the accumulation of years after the fish, by getting into waters charged We are anu’: iis hear from Connie that the Government contemplate imposing 
with petrifying qualities, met with death. aduty of 10 per cent. upon the importation of books. Our Canadian brethre! 
: : ane eae — have for some few years enjoyed the privilege of a free entry, under whicu 
‘ Excavations at W ROXETER.—On Wednesday, March 30, Mr. T. Wright the demand for English publications has become a consideration to us. Our 
delivered a popular lecture at Shrewsbury, on the discoveries made at Wroxeter, Montreal correspondent writes: ‘To our great astonishment our Ministry 
which was listened to by a numerous and highly respectable audience, and has have now a measure before the House to put a duty of 10 per cent. upon all 
increased the interest which these discoveries have excited in the neighbourhood. books and pamphlets. This being an ad valorem duty, will press heavily 0 
The excavations during the last few days have brought to light a series of our English trade, and check our speculations in that line. We are afraid 
smaller rooms and passages in solid and good masonry, with a remarkably | they will carry their tariff. We have (with the other booksellers) made strong 


rell-exe ed ral ir orne : . ,r @ , Ps sane wy . . oo . . — 2. ¥ , 
well-executed drain underneath. They seem to have formed part of the representations, but without effect. Our tariff will, if this is passed, be nearly 
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the heaviest literary tariff in the world. Books, 10 per cent. ad valorem; 
prints, engravings, maps, charts, and globes, 20 per cent. There can only he 
one opinion among literary people about such a monstrous tariff, and you will 
at once see that it bears heaviest on the best books.” 

The mention we ( Publishers’ Circular) gave some weeks back to the views of 
certain influential American booksellers in favour of a restrictive duty on the 
importation of English books in the United States, and the expressions 
it elicited from our press, is quoted by the New York papers, and, there is no 
doubt, will do something to counteract the feeling. Meantime Congress had 
declared against any alteration of the tariff, and the United States Government 
has to provide for the deficiency of the exchequer by some other expediency 
than raising the duties on imports. 

Our New York correspondent, writing under date of the 15th of March, 
says: “The coming trade sales for this spring will not have the glory of their 
predecessors ; neither of our largest publishers will contribute to them. The 
Harpers find it to their advantage to make their own special terms to the trade, 
without the aid of the auctioneer; and the Appletons, I suppose, will do the 
same thing, as their name does not appear on the list of contri 
You will be sorry to learn the death of Mr. Charles Sampson, of Phil 
Sampson, and Co., of Boston. He was esteemed a liberal, just. and very hard- 
working man by the book trade generally. He was about 40 years of age. 
Mr. F. H. Underwood, of the same firm, and one of the editors of the Atlantic 
Magazine, has retired from the business, and from coi tion with the 
mé } ige, Massachusets, has just 






lips, 








gazine; and Mr, Bartlett, bookseller, of Cambri 
ned the firm.” 

A propos to American treatment of English literature, we (Publishers’ 
Circular) are heartily pleased to hear from an authentic source that Mr. 
Dickens has received substantial offers from American publishers—one securing 
m for his new tale as large a sum as he could have expected under the 
working of an international copyright. is a step in the right direction, 
reflecting great credit on the liberality and enterprise of the house from which it 
emanates. English authors have always received full copyright remuneration 
when residing in America, the same as American authors have from us when 
residing in England ; but this is the first instance of so large a sum being 
ventured without any other protection from reprint but that of “ moral 
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Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. ann 


minee that they will publish during the 
e Percy Bysshe Shelley,” edited by Lady 
by Dr. Charles Mackay, with eight 
tinted illustrations; A new volume of Lectures, by Mr. Ruskin; “ The Fool 
f Quality,” by Henry Brooke, new and revised edition, with Biographical 
Preface by the Rev. C. Kingsley, Rector of Everslevy, with portrait of the 
author; “Spanish Scenes,’’ by G. W. Thornbury, with illustrations; “A 
Curate’s Contidences,” by the author of ‘ Rita.” 

Among the new works included in Messrs. Ilurst and Blackett’s list for the 
r season are: ‘* Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life in Morocco, Spain, and 
the Canary Islands,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Murray. with coloured illustrations ; 
‘Lectures on Art, Literature, and -Social Science,” by Cardinal Wiseman ; 
‘Nealities of Paris Life,” by the author of ‘** Flemish Interiors,” &e.; ‘ The Life 
and Limes of George Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham,” by Mrs. Thomson ; 
“The Jews in the East,” from the German, by the Rev. P. Beaton, M.A. ; 
“Nathalie,” by Julia Kavanagh, forming the fourth volume of Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett also announce the 
following new works of fiction: ‘A Life for a Life,” by the author of * John 
Halifax, Gentleman;” ** Woodleigh,’”’ by the author of ‘* Wildflower;” ‘*A 
Good Time Coming,” by the author of “ Mathew Paxton;” “ Newton Dog- 
vane,” by Francis Francis, with illustrations by Leech; **A Mother's Trial,” 
one vol., by the author of “The Discipline of Life,” &c.; ‘Through the 
Shadows,” by the author of ‘Sidney Grey,” &c.; “ Miriam Copley,” by Mr. 
Jeaffreson ; and a new story b Bric : « 





























y the author of “* Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

On Saturday afternoon, as the bell was about to be rung as the signal for 
closing, her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, with 
the Princesses Alice and Helena, accompanied by the ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting, entered the new reading-room of the Britiish Museum Library. The 
presence of the Royal party excited no little interest among the departing 
readers, and when, after a visit of an hour’s duration, her Majesty emerged 
from the hall, the broad crimson cloth which had been extended from the outer 
doors over the steps and down to the carriages, was closely lined on either side 
with students, old and young, including several Jadies, who had been anxiously 
awaiting their Sovereign’s re-appearance. Her Majesty, who appeared in ex- 
cellent health, and who, with the princesses, was attired in the simplest fashion, 
seemed at the attention offered, and smiled benignantly as she moved along 
leaning on the arm of the Prince Consort, and on re-entering the carriage bowed 
graciously to the little crowd of bookworms who had tarried to witness her 
departure. 

The Nottingham Review says: ‘“ It is almost a rule that the house in which a 
poet was born has before it, as its ultimate destiny, to become a‘ public.” How 
many instances in support of this position could we not, after a little ‘ cramming,’ 
quote, and so throw an air of overwhelming learning around this little para- 
graph. Our only purpose, however, is to say that the building in which Henry 
Kirke White first drew breath has not escaped the common destiny. The quaint- 
looking old building in the shambles, at the bottom of Cheapside, where the local 
poet was born, and where his father carried on business as a butcher, has for 
some time been a place of beer and pipes. Still, there was no external symbol 
of the interest attaching to the ancient structure, and the unitiated might pass it 
heedlessly in favour of some far more unhistoric hostelry. At length, the 
spirited tenant has remedied this deficiency, and on Monday week, that being 
the birthday of the bard, a portrait of the young minstrel was hoisted over 
the door. Since it first glowed above the entrance not a few have paused for 
a moment in the midst of their hurried business peregrinations, to read in 
what year the poet was born, and in what year—the two dates, alas, being 
much too near together—he died. We are glad that this has been done, as 
it will point out to many visitors a building very interesting from its associa- 
tions, which otherwise they would have passed unthinkingly; and it will not 
take anything from the strength of the beer or from the flavour of the tobacco of 
the casual customer, to speculate how often the feet of little Henry tottered across 
the floors in his younger days.” ; 

_ The eleventh anniversary dinner of the Crosby-hall Evening Classes Associa- 
tion took place on Wednesday evening last at Willis’s Rooms, H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge presiding. The principal feature of this institution is the 
opportunity it affords to those young men who are engaged throughout the day 
In various offices and establishments, of improving themselves in the many 
branches of information during those hours when, if left to themselves, they are 
thrown upon the temptations of the town. It is satisfactory to learn that it has 
been altogether successful in attaining the object proposed, and alluring vast 
numbers of young men to devote themselves to the pursuit of knowled Many 
of these have distinguished themselves in the different competitive examinations 
at Oxford, the Society of Arts, and elsewhere. The terms are exceedingly 
moderate, thus bringing the advantages offered within the power of those pos- 
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sessing very moderate means. The subjects taught include all the ordinary 
branches of education, especially the modern languages, which appears to be the 
favourite study. During the eleven years of its existence the institution 
numbered an average of 700 members, gradually rising from 200 to 900, and 





the 
annual income from the members has increased from 83/. the first year. to 
nearly 7007. Notwithstanding this acknowledged success as an educational 
institution, unfortunately the expenses exceeded the income until a large debt 
was incurred. By great exertion this was paid off iast year, and a sum of 5002. 
laidby. But even this sum has been compulsorily encroached upon, leaving 









now barely 3007. An appeal is now made to uphold these ever lasses ; if not 
supported, as they assuredly ought to be, their suspension would be fe sa 
serious calamity. It isto be hoped, then, that the public of this country, which for 


such occasions is never appealed to in vain, will come forward to assist in placing 
this institution on a permanent basis. <A collection was r 





ide at the dinner, the 
« 











Duke of Cambridge heading the list with a donati sa 
reading-room attached to these classes, and library ) 
volumes, and Jectures are delivered periodically. The t 
was diversified with music, of which we may notice t playing 
Mr. Percival Watts on the concertina. ; 

The Scotsman announces that t! b Adverti 2 venerable and 
resp cted Conservative journal, died. r became absorbe 1, on Tuesday w 3 
after a life of nearly ninety-tive year The lowering of pri 3 r > 

th fatal effect throughout t whole he Scotel S$ 





lhe reading-room of the Literary Societv in the Via Dolorosa, Jerusalem 








was opened to the public on the Ist of Marcel It is supplied wi Britis 
American, French, German, Arabic newspapers and periodicals. It has also 
a library containing above 1,000 volumes. e open evenin re Mor 
Wednesday, and Thursday evenings, from seven to nine. Admission to lectures 
and reading-room free, The lectures are d red fortnight 1 Tuesday 
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